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DEBT AND TAXATION 


WO able and important speeches were made on 

the financial situation of the country at Manchester 

on March 27th. One of them was by Sir Robert 

Horne and the other by Sir Eric Geddes. Sir 
Robert Horne dealt particularly with the surplus and what 
we should do with it. The speech should be read in its 
entirety, as it was the very closely reasoned exposition of 
one speaking on a subject of which he is a master. Sir 
Robert dealt with the controversy as to whether it is better, 
when you havea surplus, to reduce debt or to reduce taxation. 
The principle to which he pinned his faith is that laid down 
by Mr. Bonar Law when speaking in the House of Commons 
on May 2nd last year on Sir Robert Horne’s Budget. It 
is that, when trade is good and revenue expanding, we 
should give every penny that can be given without destroying 
trade to reduce the burden of debt. When trade is bad 
‘it is our duty to take into account what we have done, 
and therefore to slacken in our efforts to meet that burden.” 
Now, it is obvious that the surplus of £100,000,000 which 
is expected this year is by no means a symptom of increasing 
prosperity. It comes from other sources: £30,000,0c0 
is owing to the lower rate at which the Government has 
been able to borrow money, and £40,000,000 to reduction 
in expenditure. These £70,000,000 have obviously nothing 
to do with commercial activity. The remainder of the 
surplus is due to natural causes, such as the cessation of 
payment to the railway companies and to the fact that the 
shilling reduction in the Income Tax has not made itself 
felt except in the way that it has stimulated the payment 
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Sir Robert Horne pointed out that this shilling 
reduction had an excellent effect on the public. The reduced 
taxation put new life into business and “has not 
only tended to improve trade, but has yielded a larger 
revenue.” 

The next question to be dealt with was the form of 
taxation that should be relieved. Sir Robert has no doubt 
that something off the Income Tax would be the greatest 
help to the recovery of trade, which is very much handi- 
capped by the burdens placed on it. From his own experi- 
ence he gave an illustration. He said: “ In the steel trade, 
with which I am connected, whereas in 1913 the rates 
and taxes cost 2s. gd. per ton of finished steel, to-day rates 
and taxes amount to {1 1s. 4d. per ton.” It is obvious 
that this is a heavy weight to be borne by an industry that 
has to compete with foreign countries. The doubt is 
whether it would be possible to reduce the Income ‘Tax 
by one shilling this year; and, as an alternative, the ex- 
Chancellor strongly advocates the removal of what he 
calls that most unjustifiable tax, the corporation profits 
tax. He described it as an additional income tax upon 
a special set of people. He pointed out that it fell 
with much severity on the workmen of Lancashire 
who had invested in the ordinary capital of the cotton 
industry. They are not assessable to income tax 
and could get no rebate in respect of the corporation 
profits tax. 

Sir Eric Geddes dealt with the costliness of British 
railway transport. The rates still remain about 75 per 
cent. above their pre-war level. He gave it as his deliberate 
judgment that the rates were too high, and in the vast 
majority of cases were hampering trade. As a result of 
the reduction that took place last year there was an increase 
of traffic which began almost simultaneously with the 
operation of the new rates, and Sir Eric holds that the 
figures point to the fact that the reduction of rates was very 
largely responsible for the increase. ‘The inference he 
draws is that a really substantial decrease now would have 
corresponding beneficial effects. He ended with a very 
strong, eloquent and sympathetic appeal to the railway 
companies. He advised them to take into consideration 
their improved rate of dividend in conjunction with the 
extraordinary reserves position of the companies. In 1913 
the depreciation reserve funds amounted to £17,500.cco. 
In 1922 the reserve funds had swollen to £121,000,0c0. 
A suggestion was that the companies should use this reserve 
for part, at any rate, of their high cost of maintenance to-day 
and to ease their apprehensions as to a reduction of rates. 
He pointed out that the co-operation between railway 
companies and users was more cordial to-day than it had 
ever been before. He considers that the railways have the 
best chance they are ever likely to obtain of gaining the 
confidence, co-operation and goodwill of the public. He 
advises them to meet the present situation in no niggardly 
or grasping spirit. Let them show their results and their 
reserves truly and openly, giving the public the benefit 
of the savings which they will make in the near future. 
He warned them that there is a minority in this country 
to-day who hold that the railways are not treating the 
public fairly. If that minority should grow into a majority 
“then the legislation of 1921, which has been justly called 
a charter for the railways of England, will really be in 
danger.” ‘This is at once a very grave, wise and timely 
warning to the railway companies. They have the oppor- 
tunity at the present moment of coming forward and, with 
a view to a revival of trade, offering generous terms for the 
carriage of goods and raw material. Were they to do that, 
it would largely increase confidence in them. Furthermore, 
it does not seem at all probable that they would be losers. 
It is a long-established axiom that anyone who has service, 
or anything else, to sell is more likely to achieve profit 
and success by considering how cheaply he can do it. 
If, on the contrary, he strives only for an immediate and 
unreasonable return, he is dipping his hands into a pool 
of bitterness that will grow until it overwhelms him. 
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HERE is no military leader connected with the 

war who more thoroughly earned the honours paid 

to him than Marshal Manoury, who, on April 2nd, 

was laid to rest at Mer on the north bank of 
the Loire, near his country home. A very distinguished 
company followed him to the grave, and two army 
commanders were among those who carried his pall. 
The graveside oration was delivered by Marshal Joffre, 
who described with fitting pride and zest the pro- 
ceedings that began on September 5th, 1914, when 
Manoury’s army took the line north of the Marne. On the 
following day the army swung forward, its right base on 
Meux, and forced two of Von Kluck’s army corps into 
action. ‘That began the Battle of the Marne, which com- 
pelled the Germans to retreat and saved Paris, with whose 
name that of Manoury will be eternally associated. His 
was no chance victory ; he had proved what Joffre called 
his “intelligent audacity” on many a previous occasion, 
and France had no more brilliant son and no one more 
successful than he during the war. 


M OST reasonable and most logical is the defence of the 

Psalm revision made by the Bishop of Ely, vet it fails 
to be convincing. ‘The various committees were scholarly, 
able and competent, but they lacked the most essential 
qualification. Scholarship was adequately represented by 
Dr. Kirkpatrick and Dr. Nairne. Dr. Beeching, in com- 
pany with Dr. A. C. Benson and Dr. J. W. Mackail, was 
most competent to look after the English idiom and 
vocabulary. Nevertheless, more was wanted. It was the 
spirit made manifest in the writing of the time of 
Coverdale. It was hopeless to search word-books and 
vocabularies for the language, in vain to seek through 
contemporary writers for suitable phrase or idiom. Patch- 
work only could be produced by that process. The 
very idea of a classic being amended by committees was 
absurd. You cannot put a piece of new cloth on an old 
garment. ‘The attempt to do so has, by those who love the 
old garment with all its faults and mistranslations, been felt 
as an injury. It has, if we may chance the “ bull,” been 
sung and hummed into the very tissue of Churchmen. 
Let those who think they are able make a new translation 
if it likes them. It could not be good, simply because 
this is not a good period for English, but it might be made 
clear and intelligible to this generation. It would be better 
than the old version spotted and spoiled by emendations 
made by saving Tudor phrases in it. 


N Lady Llangattock has passed away a very active, good 
and noble English dame. During the years of the first 


decade of this century she was a famed hostess at Llangattock, 
where agriculture was the central feature. The Hendre 
Shires at that time formed one of the leading studs in England, 
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and at high carnivals she was the wise, witty and gracious 
hostess. Her son Charles was at the time budding forth 
as one of the most distinguished exponents of the new 
science of automobilism. One of her greatest and most 
saddening griefs occurred when she of the “ abhorréd 
shears” ended the life of Charles Rolls at an aviation 
meeting at Bournemouth in 1910. Lady Llangattock’s son 
John was a very zealous soldier. He raised a battery of 
his own, the famous Monmouthshire Artillery. He had 
inherited the barony from his father, but he died of 
wounds received in battle in 1916. How splendidly Lady 
Llangattock rose above these misfortunes all her friends 
know. In her own circle she was beloved, and of the 
poor she was always a stout champion and a tender friend. 


"T HE mildest January on record prepared the way for a 

sudden outburst of spring flowers and blossom. On 
the last day of March the sunshine fell on the milky 
petals of the wild cherry thrusting eagerly forward in 
front of the light bronze leaf-buds. It and the black- 
thorn are seldom seen blooming together. The speedwell 
is already beginning to cover the ground with the most 
perfect blue in nature. A writer in the Times com- 
mented last Saturday on the scarcity of blue flowers amid 
the prodigality of other colours. He enumerates almost 
all the blue flowers known to gardeners and _ botanists, 
and says that the Siberian squill is the most precious flower 
of March because of its ethereal blue. But what is the 
blue of the squill compared to that of the speedwell! ‘The 
squill has a solid, strong, firm blue, while the speedwell 
looks up from under one’s feet with the bright blue eyes 
of an imprisoned fairy, or with the clear pure blue with 
which a blue-eyed child gazes. 


MIST. 


At dusk the misty tides come in, 

The ghostly, creeping tide comes in, 

And where the fields and farms begin, 
They seek the homes of men ; 

And up the land, along the land, 

They drown the houses where they stand, 
And flow to find an ancient strand 
Across the spreading fen. 


All night the creak of ghostly rails, 
The heave and swell of ghostly sails, 
Of galleons with costly bales, 

And laden merchantmen, 

Stir vanished ports of long ago, 
A-swinging with the ebb and flow 
And sailors’ voices, deep and slow, 
Ring out across the fen. 


At dawn the misty tides go down, 
The ghostly, creeping tides go down, 
And all the homes they tried to drown 
Wake up to life again ; 
Stirring like children, with the day, 
And trees by road, and grassy way 
Sway as the tall masts used to sway 
Above the spreading fen. 
ELISABETH S. FLEMING. 


WE hope that the Norfolk dispute will be settled before 

these words are read. It has been a very unfortunate 
occurrence and, in reality, there was no reason for a strike 
if there had been good leadership on both sides. The 
original difficulty, after all, was a quarrel about threepence 
only ; the rate offered by the masters worked out to 24s. gd. 
as compared with the 25s. demanded by the men. The 
leadership which brought about a serious strike on such a 
ridiculous difference as that amounts to must have been 
very bad indeed. We blame the farmers for it a great 
deal more than the men, because, in their position they 
ought to possess greater foresight and tact. As it is, the 
cultivation of the light Norfolk land, particularly of the 
roots and barley, has been very seriously threatened. The 
weeks through which we are passing are the most important 
of the year for the cultivator of the light lands and, of 
course, also for the men who work for him. ‘Things may 
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be bad enough a twelvemonth hence without the additional 
injury caused by a stoppage of work. 


FTER a stern struggle England beat France, and so 
kept her unbeaten record and made sure of the Rugby 
Championship of the five countries. The great Davies, 
who interrupted his honeymoon to play, dropped a goal 
in the last three minutes of his last big match, and so 
retires trailing clouds of glory. There are others on the 
English side who will probably be seen no more in Inter- 
national matches. If so, they have made a fine ending 
and have had the laugh of the critics who raised the cry 
of “ too old at thirty.” The English forwards played splen- 
didly throughout : it was they who scored both the tries, 
and they have, probably, had more to do with the success 
of their side than anybody else. ‘The Frenchmen have 
had rather an unlucky season. They are left struggling 
to avoid absolutely the last place among the countries ; 
and yet they are a team of formidable possibilities. France’s 
time has not quite yet come, but it must do so sooner or 
later. 


HERE have been few, if any, more exciting among 
the whole series of University golf matches than that 
at Rye last week. There were continual fluctuations in 
almost every individual match, and up to the moment when 
the last two couples were playing the last two holes it was 
always possible that Cambridge might snatch a victory. 
The Oxford men lasted better, however, as they did all 
through the two days whenever the real pinch came, and 
most thoroughly deserved to win. Cambridge started strong 
favourites, and their position was, no doubt, the more difficult 
on that account when they saw victory slipping from their 
grasp. Oxford, however, showed themselves great fighters, 
and a certain putt holed on the home green by Mr. Hough 
to save the bacon of his side in the foursomes was a splendidly 
courageous one and came near to deciding the whole issue. 
The best player in the match was Mr. Murray, the Oxford 
captain, and Mr. Little and Mr. Storey of Cambridge were 
but little behind him. 


“THE following passage might be an extract from some 

book of modern saints: “ Father is our shepherd. 
Each morning he takes the Bible, a copy of Pascal, and a 
small piece of bread, and goes off with the few cows and 
sheep we have. He is the sower as well, so that, when sowing 
time comes, one of us has to take his place and mind our 
little herd.”’ It is, however, neither hagiology nor romance, 
but hard facts. It is a passage written by one who was 
a Russian landowner and is now leading the life of a peasant, 
with his father and brother, on an allotment. ‘They have 
to work all the time, with few opportunities to rest except 
in the long autumn evenings, when, if they do not fall 
asleep, “ Pictures of the past rise before one’s eyes, the 
military school, the regiment, the war. ”» Ts there 
any need for comment? Is there any comment that would 
not spoil the picture ? 


T’ the annual conference of the National Union of 
Teachers it well may be that the most important event 

was the notice given by Sir James Yoxall, the Secretary, 
that he is retiring from office next year. Sir James has been 
a wary and most sagacious servant of the Union and well 
deserved the tribute paid to him by the Minister for Educa- 
tion. During the thirty-one years of his service there have 
been many occasions on which the hotheads of the organisa- 
tion threatened to take measures which would have entailed 
great loss to the country and to the teachers themselves ; 
but Sir James Yoxall, although he could put up a stiff fight 
when necessity arose, invariably preferred to win his war 
rather by diplomacy than force. His attitude at the present 
moment is characteristic of a career which has brought pros- 
perity to the elementary teacher. The Government, after 
making generous provision in the way of retiring pensions for 
the teachers, followed it up by a contributory scheme which 
was to be tried for two years ; now it is going to be per- 
manent. We have no fault to find with the course that the 
Government has taken. It is well that the elementary 
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teacher should contribute something towards his retiring 
allowance ; but, like many Government actions in recent 
years, the idea was mismanaged in a way that could not help 
causing irritation. There should have been enough fore- 
sight on the part of the Government to arrange at the begin- 
ning for a contributory scheme instead of starting without 
one. Sir James Yoxall, however, following his usual policy, 
is smoothing the matter over and asking the teachers to 
avoid any offensive attitude at a time when the finances 
of the country are so straitened. 


APROPOS of an unconfirmed story that three trappers 

were devoured by a pack of wolves at Ignace, North 
Canada, a number of incidents have been collected and 
make some good reading in the Times of April 3rd. The 
story is that the bones of three trappers and sixteen wolves 
were found in the snow at the place named. The old 
trappers and fur dealers are very incredulous. One of 
them, who has lived for twenty-five years in the neighbour- 
hood, says that he has never known a man to be killed by 
wolves. Moreover, Indians and trappers say the same 
thing. A trapper who lives at Gogama, in a letter to the 
Toronto Globe, says that wolves probably think ‘“ that we 
are about the wildest proposition on this planet.” He has 
slept every night for months in a pukivan or lean-to, which 
consists of six or seven small poles with a tarpaulin or 
toboggan cover thrown over them half-moon fashion, 
with a fire in front. He has given wild beasts the very 
best opportunity of making a meal of him as he lay there 
sleeping and his fire out. Still, he has no attack to relate. 
He does tell a story about meeting a pack of wolves in a 
snowstorm ; the old grizzled leader looked him over from 
a distance of about twenty feet, the rest ranged behind him, 
their tails stiffened with fear. Then “ they just flattened 
out on the ice and flew—twenty-one of them.” The only 
evidence of the other side comes from Mr. W. 'T.. Hornaday, 
Director of the Bronx Zoological Gardens at New York. 
He says that, owing to the low price now given for wolf 
skins, the animals are not worth killing, and are increasing 
enormously in the north-western section of the United 
States. Entire herds of caribou have been annihilated by 
them. 


TERRORS BY NIGHT. 
A little bed, 
A darkened room— 
And stealthy breathing by the door 
Barring the way to help and light. 


A tapping faint, 

A rasping scratch— 
And furtive footsteps on the floor 
Which sap the very will for flight. 


A window’s disc, 

A shrouding blind— 
And strange shaped shadows everywhere 
Which grow in mystery and might. 


A little bed 
Beset by fears ; 
Blank terror, wedded to despair, 
In a child’s heart, alone, at night. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 
GOME of the quidnuncs are foretelling an early revival 
of English enthusiasm in chess, but the list of players 
in the Masters’ Tournament at Margate does not seem 
to give much support to this idea. Even if one did not 
know the players, one would not recognise much of an 
Anglo-Saxon ring in them. Alechin, Muffang, Griinfeld 
and Bogoljuboff are assuredly not sons of this misty isle. 
Michell, Miller and Colman are more familiar, but it 
would be surprising if any one of these were in at the finish. 
Still, that is looking from a more or less professional view, 
and the hope of England settles round the amateur. Chess 
does not attract as a profession because the return to be 
expected from it is infinitesimal. A boxing match between 
two cruiser-weights is more to the taste of the British public 
than purely intellectual contests. 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


O say that Mr. Augustus John, A.R.A., painted his 
portrait of Mme. Suggia “ by ear’”’ is only an extrava- 
gant way of stating a truth, because the picture is 
really a collaboration between two great artists. The 
collaboration has been so triumphantly successful that 
it is worth while trying to understand its nature. Every- 
body who has heard Mme. Suggia play must have observed 
two things in addition to her supreme powers of musical inter- 
pretation and virtuosity: the degree to which her instrument 
becomes a part of herself and the dramatic quality of her phrasing. 
More nearly than any other instrumental performer she approaches 
the condition of the vocalist. She not only gives to the music 
a plastic character, so that you can see and feel as well as hear 
the shape of its phrases, but she colours it throughout with her 
own personality in all its extraordinary range of moods. As 
as of a singer, you can say that you hear the woman in 

one of her instrument. 


“MADAME 


In these days of “ broadcasting ’’ we are in some danger 
of forgetting what music, like the other arts, owes to the actual 
means and conditions of its production. 
said in favour of the “ hidden orchestra ’”’ in opera, it is a fact 
that the great solo performer, whose music is the whole story, 
must be seen as well as heard if we are to get the full effect of 
the performance. 


Whatever may te 


Not only that, but there are in every kind 
of music certain qualities so intimately connected with the nature 
of the instrument employed that it needs the eye as well as 
the ear to appreciate them. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, went to great pains in calculating the 
percentage of pure musical tone that is lost by the action of 
the bow in producing stringed sound. 


That too-rational person, the late 


He might just as well 
have calculated the percentage of pure colour effect that is lost 
by impasto and the play of the brush in painting. The truth 
is that, to anybody who is emotionally and not merely intellec- 
tually susceptible to music and painting, these effects are not 


SUGGIA.” 
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be bad enough a twelvemonth hence without the additional 
injury caused by a stoppage of work. 


“TER a stern struggle England beat France, and so 

kept her unbeaten record and made sure of the Rugby 
Championship of the five countries. The great Davies, 
who interrupted his honeymoon to play, dropped a goal 
in the last three minutes of his last big match, and so 
retires trailing clouds of glory. There are others on the 
English side who will probably be seen no more in Inter- 
national matches. If so, they have made a fine ending 
and have had the laugh of the critics who raised the cry 
of “ too old at thirty.”” The English forwards played splen- 
didly throughout : it was they who scored both the tries, 
and they have, probably, had more to do with the success 
of their side than anybody else. ‘The Frenchmen have 
had rather an unlucky season. They are left struggling 
to avoid absolutely the last place among the countries ; 
and yet they are a team of formidable possibilities. France’s 
time has not quite yet come, but it must do so sooner or 
later. 


HERE have been few, if any, more exciting among 
the whole series of University golf matches than that 
at Rye last week. There were continual fluctuations in 
almost every individual match, and up to the moment when 
the last two couples were playing the last two holes it was 
always possible that Cambridge might snatch a victory. 
The Oxford men lasted better, however, as they did all 
through the two days whenever the real pinch came, and 
most thoroughly deserved to win. Cambridge started strong 
favourites, and their position was, no doubt, the more difficult 
on that account when they saw victory slipping from their 
grasp. Oxford, however, showed themselves great fighters, 
and a certain putt holed on the home green by Mr. Hough 
to save the bacon of his side in the foursomes was a splendidly 
courageous one and came near to deciding the whole issue. 
The best player in the match was Mr. Murray, the Oxford 
captain, and Mr. Little and Mr. Storey of Cambridge were 
but little behind him. 


"THE following passage might be an extract from some 

book of modern saints: “ Father is our shepherd. 
Each morning he takes the Bible, a copy of Pascal, and a 
small piece of bread, and goes off with the few cows and 
sheep we have. He is the sower as well, so that, when sowing 
time comes, one of us has to take his place and mind our 
little herd.”’ It is, however, neither hagiology nor romance, 
but hard facts. It is a passage written by one who was 
a Russian landowner and is now leading the life of a peasant, 
with his father and brother, on an allotment. They have 
to work all the time, with few opportunities to rest except 
in the long autumn evenings, when, if they do not fall 
asleep, ‘‘ Pictures of the past rise before one’s eyes, the 
military school, the regiment, the war. . . .” Is there 
any need for comment? Is there any comment that would 
not spoil the picture ? 


T the annual conference of the National Union of 
Teachers it well may be that the most important event 

was the notice given by Sir James Yoxall, the Secretary, 
that he is retiring from office next year. Sir James has been 
a wary and most sagacious servant of the Union and well 
deserved the tribute paid to him by the Minister for Educa- 
tion. During the thirty-one years of his service there have 
been many occasions on which the hotheads of the organisa- 
tion threatened to take measures which would have entailed 
great loss to the country and to the teachers themselves ; 
but Sir James Yoxall, although he could put up a stiff fight 
when necessity arose, invariably preferred to win his war 
rather by diplomacy than force. His attitude at the present 
moment is characteristic of a career which has brought pros- 
perity to the elementary teacher. The Government, after 
making generous provision in the way of retiring pensions for 
the teachers, followed it up by a contributory scheme which 
was to be tried for two years ; now it is going to be per- 
manent. We have no fault to find with the course that the 
Government has taken. It is well that the elementary 
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teacher should contribute something towards his retiring 
allowance ; but, like many Government actions in recent 
years, the idea was mismanaged in a way that could not help 
causing irritation. ‘There should have been enough fore- 
sight on the part of the Government to arrange at the begin- 
ning for a contributory scheme instead of starting without 
one. Sir James Yoxall, however, following his usual policy, 
is smoothing the matter over and asking the teachers to 
avoid any offensive attitude at a time when the finances 
of the country are so straitened. 


A  PROPOS of an unconfirmed story that three trappers 

were devoured by a pack of wolves at Ignace, North 
Canada, a number of incidents have been collected and 
make some good reading in the Times of April 3rd. The 
story is that the bones of three trappers and sixteen wolves 
were found in the snow at the place named. The old 
trappers and fur dealers are very incredulous. One of 
them, who has lived for twenty-five years in the neighbour- 
hood, says that he has never known a man to be killed by 
wolves. Moreover, Indians and trappers say the same 
thing. A trapper who lives at Gogama, in a letter to the 
Toronto Globe, says that wolves probably think ‘‘ that we 
are about the wildest proposition on this planet.” He has 
slept every night for months in a pukivan or lean-to, which 
consists of six or seven small poles with a tarpaulin or 
toboggan cover thrown over them half-moon fashion, 
with a fire in front. He has given wild beasts the very 
best opportunity of making a meal of him as he lay there 
sleeping and his fire out. Still, he has no attack to relate. 
He does tell a story about meeting a pack of wolves in a 
snowstorm ; the old grizzled leader looked him over from 
a distance of about twenty feet, the rest ranged behind him, 
their tails stiffened with fear. Then “ they just flattened 
out on the ice and flew—twenty-one of them.” The only 
evidence of the other side comes from Mr. W. T.. Hornaday, 
Director of the Bronx Zoological Gardens at New York. 
He says that, owing to the low price now given for wolf 
skins, the animals are not worth killing, and are increasing 
enormously in the north-western section of the United 
States. Entire herds of caribou have been annihilated by 
them. 


TERRORS BY NIGHT. 
A little bed, 
A darkened room— 
And stealthy breathing by the door 
3arring the way to help and light. 


A tapping faint, 

A rasping scratch— 
And furtive footsteps on the floor 
Which sap the very will for flight. 


A window’s disc, 

A shrouding blind— 
And strange shaped shadows everywhere 
Which grow in mystery and might. 


A little bed 
Beset by fears ; 
Blank terror, wedded to despair, 
In a child’s heart, alone, at night. 
M. G. MEUGENs. 
SOME of the quidnuncs are foretelling an early revival 
of English enthusiasm in chess, but the list of players 
in the Masters’ Tournament at Margate does not seem 
to give much support to this idea. Even if one did not 
know the players, one would not recognise much of an 
Anglo-Saxon ring in them. Alechin, Muffang, Griinfeld 
and Bogoljuboff are assuredly not sons of this misty isle. 
Michell, Miller and Colman are more familiar, but it 
would be surprising if any one of these were in at the finish. 
Still, that is looking from a more or less professional view, 
and the hope of England settles round the amateur. Chess 
does not attract as a profession because the return to be 
expected from it is infinitesimal. A boxing match between 
two cruiser-weights is more to the taste of the British public 
than purely intellectual contests. 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


O say that Mr. Augustus John, A.R.A., painted his 
portrait of Mme. Suggia “ by ear ”’ 
gant way of stating a truth, | 
really a collaboration between two great artists. The 
collaboration has been so triumphantly successful that 
it is worth while trying to understand its nature. Eve 
body who has heard Mme. Suggia play must have observed 
two things in addition to her supreme powers of musical inter- 


is only an extrava- 
ause the picture is 


pretation and virtuosity: the degree to which her instrument 
becomes a part of herself and the dramatic quality of her phrasing. 
More nearly than any other instrumental performer she approaches 
the condition of the vocalist. She not only gives to the music 
a plastic character, so that you can see and feel as well as hear 
the shape of its phrases, but she colours it throughout with her 
own personality in all its extraordinary range of moods. As 
truly as of a singer, you can say that you hear the woman in 
the tone of her instrument. 


In these days of “‘ broadcasting ’’ we are in some danger 
of forgetting what music, like the other arts, owes to the actual 
means and conditions of its production. Whatever may ke 
said in favour of the “ hidden orchestra ’”’ in opera, it is a fact 
that the great solo performer, whose music is the whole story, 
must be seen as well as heard if we are to get the full effect of 
the performance. Not only that, but there are in every kind 
of music certain qualities so intimately connected with the nature 
of the instrument employed that it needs the eye as well as 
the ear to appreciate them. That too-rational person, the late 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, went to great pains in calculating the 
percentage of pure musical tone that is lost by the action of 
the bow in producing stringed sound. He might just as well 
have calculated the percentage of pure colour effect that is lost 
by impasto and the play of the brush in painting. The truth 
is that, to anybody who is emotionally and not merely intellec- 
tually susceptible to music and painting, these effects are not 


‘MADAME SUGGIA.” 








a loss but a gain; they help to establish that organic sympathy 
with the artist in the performance of his task which is the real 
basis of artistic appreciation. The bite of the bow in “ attack,” 
and the sense of its varying pressure in sustaining and swelling 
a note or in giving shape and colour to a phrase, have an intrinsic 
and it is because 
Mme. Suggia gives to them a graphic or plastic as well as a purely 
musical importance that listening to her is something more 
than a delight to the ear. 


value in our appreciation of a ’cello solo; 


To put it in a sentence, her phrasing 
the 


is visibly as well as musically articulate. 
music under her hands to every sense of the listener. 

Now let us turn to the other factor in the collaboration 
which produced this noble portrait—the art of Mr. John. What 
really distinguishes Mr. John from any other living painter 


She “ explains 


is his power, whether conscious or unconscious, of delaying his 
reaction as a painter until the impressions of all his senses, 
and not merely the observations of his eyes, have, so to speak, 


pooled themselves in the deeps of his personality. In our 
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by the eye are simultaneous ; I am only insisting upon the total 
reaction of personality, in the simplest exercise, which distin- 
guishes the work of Mr. John. There can be no doubt of the chief 
reason for this power of including the total reaction of personality 
in the response of the brush or pencil: it is Mr. John’s mastery 
of drawing and painting, not as means of imitating nature, 
but as means of expression. He can be accurate when he likes, 
but accuracy is not the aim of his art; it is, rather, truth: 
that is to say, a statement which includes the full relation, 
emotional and intellectual, of the observer to the full character 
visible, audible and anything else—of the thing or person 
observed. 





In this portrait of Mme. Suggia music and painting, un- 
hindered by the partial judgment of ear or eye, have met directly 
and mingled to produce something, partaking of them both, 
but new in the history of art. It is a picture by painting out of 
music, with the personalities of both artists fully expressed, 
but without conscious effort. The likeness, though vivid, comes 





““ SYMPHONIE 


proper estimate of the importance of vision to the painter we 
are apt to forget the inspiration he derives from other sources 
from sound, scent and feeling. 





Putting on one side the painters 
who paint only what they see, in the optical sense of the word, 
the majority of even those painters who use their imaginations 
are apt to “short circuit’? their other inspirations in their 
anxiety to make sure of the visual impression. Even when 
they interpret, and not merely record, the subject before them, 
they appear to hang the picture on what they see and then 
modify it in accordance with their deeper feelings, with resulting 
discrepancies between the thing as seen and the thing as imagined 
—in extreme cases, in portraiture, producing the effect of the 
doctored photograph. In the work of Mr. John, whether he 
paints close to or far from nature in the realistic sense, there 
is never any discrepancy. You feel that he hung the picture 
upon feeling in the first place, a feeling which included the returns 
of all his faculties, and then brought it up to the visual impression 
in the degree of realism he desired in that particular piece. 
In practice, no doubt, the feeling and its control or correction 


ESPAGNOLE.” 


as a consequence rather than as an aim—as if it came to the 
painter through the music made by the sitter, with her lineaments 
upon it, rather than by direct vision. The picture is soaked 
in sound. One does not need to be told that Mme. Suggia 
actually played all the time it was being painted; no actress, 
however good, could have assumed the action of playing with 
such conviction. Curiosity is excited as to what Mme. Suggia 
played. The position of the left hand indicates the full vibration 
of the strings; probably a musician could tell whether the bow 
is at the beginning or the end of a phrase; to the layman, at 
any rate, there is suggested a long-drawn note such as that— 
to take a musically trite illustration—which opens Bach’s 
‘“ Aria on the G String ”’: a note in which all that the performer 
has of temperament is outpoured. At any rate, here the per- 
former has gone out in the music; with eyes closed, mouth a 
little pursed-up, the “‘ whole soul gathered in the single deed,” 
leaving the still though eager profile stamped upon the back- 
ground as if it had been cut in marble. With a reproduction 
of the picture before us, no detailed description is necessary ; 
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1 but a word must be said about the colour. The : 

1- scheme strongly suggests the tone of the instru- j 

af ment: the dark red gown, crimson by comparison 
y with the brown-red of the ’cello, the curtains of 
y old gold, green in their shadows. The simple 

>, breadth of the arrangement seems designed to let 
S, out the full volume of sound—a volume visibly 
: suggested by the billowy folds of the train. 

1, Truly, a picture of music. 
= Oddly enough, the other most important 
n picture in the exhibition, ‘Symphonie Espagnole,” 
is also a picture of music; and there could be no 
= better proof of the genius of the painter than the 
ly difference in the quality of music suggested. Here 
h, it is music in the open air, and, instead of the 
of deep, resonant notes of the ’cello, the cool twitter- 
cle ing of a flute and the light strumming of a guitar : 
eS a quality of sound paralleled in the lightness of 


the composition—for all its scale and the close 
packing of the figures, elongated with playful 
reference to El Greco—and in the joyous blue, 
carnation, violet and red of the draperies in a 
general scheme of many-tinted grey. The picture 
expresses that love of human conviviality, with 
plenty of children about, which is the most 
engaging personal trait in the painter. It would 
be interesting to know what was at the back of 
his mind—beyond the general meaning of the com- 
position. Not as an illustration, but in feeling, it 
suggests one of the more fantastic pastoral scenes 
in “Don Quixote.” This picture, by the way, 
well illustrates the true meaning of “ finish” in 
painting. In a sense it is a sketchy performance, 
but examination shows that not only is the emotional 
meaning of the subject completely realised, but 
the organisation of surface, which is a necessary 
condition in decorative painting, has been very 
carefully planned : the building up of the principal 
figures into a pyramidal group, with subordinate 
groups falling away on either hand, and the dis- 
tribution of colour both as regards extent of surface 
and weight of tone. As full of science as of art, 
it has that organic but not arbitrary relation of 
parts to whole which is required of the symphony 
in music. It is the style of execution which might 
lead a hasty observer to say “ unfinished,’ but 
here, again, consideration shows that the style, 
though impulsive in effect, is not only consistent 
throughout, as if the picture had been painted in 
a single mood, but has been deliberately adopted 
to give the fullest suggestion of movement and 
the fullest vibration of colour. Only so could the 
musical motive have been realised ; and to make 
a considered design look like an improvisation is 
one of the triumphs of art. An interesting com- 
parison can be made between “‘ Symphonie Espag- 
nole ’ and the drawing “‘ Sketch for a Composition ”’ 
(46), which contains the germ of the idea. 
Though there is no reason to suppose that 
' the small panels of one or two figures in 





“MISS PAULA GELLIBRAND AND MISS D’ERLANGER.” 


landscape which form such a characteristic part 
of Mr. John’s work are musically inspired, they 
are full of musical suggestion. In their relations of 
the colour and form they excite feelings which cannot 
wel be expressed in words. In order to say what they 
ked ‘“mean’”’ you would have to find musical equiva- 
id lents. The impression, in fact, is that though all 
_ Mr. John’s painting is addressed to the eye, he 
vith draws his inspiration from those deep sources 
3B 1a to which all the senses contribute. 
— iF A mere word must suffice for the other 
IOW a 


‘“Miss Gellibrand and Miss D’Erlanger,”’ with 


4 pictures in the Exhibition: the two studies of 
ake | 
their imaginative interpretation of the fair 


it— 





ch’s and dark personalities; the heads of gipsies, men 
nee and women, the virile portraits of ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. 
gos Leverton Harris, P.C.,’’ and “‘ Sir Hercules Read,” 
ha the fanciful ‘‘ Lady with the Marigold,” a sketch 
2d,” of temperament if ever there was one; and, finally, 
ack- the drawings. In the slightest of these last there 
tion is that complete expression of the subject and of 
ty ; 


the artist which is only more fully substantiated 
in the paintings. “SIR HERCULES READ.” 
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NOTES ON THE DAPHNES 


By W. 


EFORE setting out to tell other people how to grow 

successfully a plant or group of plants, an important 

qualification one should possess is that of being able 

to do it oneself. It is a matter that is often over- 

looked. With regard to the daphnes as a whole, I 
must confess that I, for one, lack it. There are, of course, a 
few kinds of daphne that are quite amenable to cultivation, 
such as the mezereon here figured, D. neapolitana and D. pontica, 
but the majority of the others, even the well known and beautiful 
I). Cneorum, rarely seem able to settle down in permanence 
under cultivation. Occasionally one sees a species thriving 
excellently and persisting in good health without any particular 
care being given to it. Miss Willmott, for instance, has (or 
used to have) at Warley fine old plants of D. caucasica, a free- 
flowering shrub with glistening white, delightfully fragrant 
flowers. I remember a good many years ago seeing JD. Cneorum 
in glowing health in a border of shrubs in one of the London 
County Council’s open spaces near Woolwich—a curious sight, 
suggestive of Cinderella, on a spot where asphalt walks and 
iron fencing dominated the landscape. Many, probably nearly 
all, of the daphnes grow naturally on limestone formations, 
and that may explain why in some gardens they succeed better 
than in others. It is quite possible also that they are naturally 
short-lived. 

On the whole the mezereon (ID. Mezereum) is the most 
satisfactory. It is a bush, wild in South Britain, deciduous, 
up to sft. or 5ft. high, and flowers in February and March on 
the growths of the preceding summer—how freely our picture 
shows. It is one of the most fragrant of early-blooming shrubs. 
Typically, the flowers are reddish purple; but there are white- 
flowered forms, of which the purest is known as Paul’s White. 
There is also an autumn blossoming one with flowers like the 
tvpe, but larger. 

D. neapolitana, grown also as D. Fioniana, is evergreen, 
with small, narrow leaves and purplish rose-coloured flowers 
borne near the end of the shoots in spring. D. pontica is 3ft. 
high, evergreen, with glossy green leaves up to 3ins. long and 
vellowish green flowers whose fragrance and abundance com- 
pensate for their lack of bright colour. All these appear to thrive 
in good, well drained, loamy soil. 

Among the evergreen species none, perhaps, is so beautiful 
as D. Cneorum, which is a low, spreading shrub of lax growth 
rarely more than 1ft. high. ‘Healthy plants flower in amazing 
profusion, and the rich rosy pink of the blossoms is combined 
with a delightful scent. There seems little doubt that it likes 
a calcareous, loamy soil, good drainage and a periodical layering 
of the shoots by putting soil over them and weighing them down 
with pieces of stone. The white-flowered, equally dwarf D. 
Blagayana is even more capricious than Cneorum, but the same 
system of layering the branches after the flowers are over has 
given the best results. There used to be a marvellous patch 


of this at Glasnevin which was kept going for a good many 
years by covering the branches with stones, thereby continuously 





DAPHNE MEZEREUM (WHITE VARIETY), THE MOST SATISFACTORY OF THE DAPHNES. 


J. BEAN. 


renewing the 
root system. 
Eventually, I be- 
lieve, this patch 
deteriorated, 
and a fresh start 
had to be made 
elsewhere. 

Wilson intro- 
duced a_ new 
species from 
Western China 
called D. retusa, 
a very charming 
bush as one used 
to see it in the 
Coombe Wood 
Nursery ten or 
twelve vears 
ago, evergreen 
and of neat 
rounded form. 
It has terminal 
clusters of rosy 
purple, very 
fragrant flowers. 
It is still grown 
in a few gardens, 
I hope with suc- 
cess, but I have 
never seen a 
plant equal to 
the one Veitch’s 
used to exhibit. 
In1g14 Reginald 
Farrer intro- 
duced D. tangutica from Kansu. It is very closely related to 
I). retusa, scarcely perhaps so beautiful, but more promising as a 
grower. In the spring of 1920 Mrs. Woodward at Arley Castle, 
near Bewdley, had a plant 18ins. high that bore about fifty 
fragrant heads of flower. 

Daphne odora (the D. indica of many gardens) and D. 
Dauphini are not hardy near London, but thrive well in the 
south-west and in cool greenhouses. 





DAPHNE PONTICA WITH FRAGRANT 
YELLOWISH GREEN FLOWERS. 


RHODODENDRONS 
THE THOMSONI AND CAMPYLOCARPUM SERIES. 


THERE surely has never been a genus so accommodating in its 
infinite variety as the rhododendron. It is like the universal provider 
who supplies everything from a tintack to a motor car. ‘There are 
tree rhododendrons and squat rhododendrons ; rhodos with leaves 
smallet than a threepenny bit and rhodos 
with leaves 2oins. long ; rhodos with flapping 
leaves and rhodos with stiff leaves. They 
come from the tropical jungle or from the 
bleak tops at 18,cooft. They have flowers 
campanulate, or like a gloxinia, or tubular, 
or like a cistus ; in fact, there is an unlimited 
supply of plants of all shapes, sizes and 
colours. 
people who only know rhododendrons as 
artificial - looking bushes with perked up 
trusses and freckled faces, which in the off 
season are classed with those horrors of the 
garden, the bay and the laurel. It is true. 
and unfortunate, that the foliage and habits 
of the older hybrids are uninteresting, but 
their ancestors, R. ponticum, the Caucasian 
species, and even R. arboreum have 
monotonous leaves, while many years of 
crossing these hybrids among themselves 
have given them an unnaturally tidy appear- 
ance. It is a great mistake to ignore rhodo- 
dendrons in the off season. What could be 
more handsome than a fine bush of R. Roylei 
with that wonderful blue tinge in its foliage, 
or R. calophytum with its soup-plate rosettes 
of long, heavily veined leaves ? 

To my mind one of the very best classes 
of rhododendron, both for flower and for 
foliage, is that which is grouped around those 
two old Himalayan favourites, R. Thomsoni 
and R. campylocarpum. They are shapely 
and satisfying to look at both in flower and 
out of flower. Their egg-shaped leaves are 
stiff and rich Jooking, and in most of them 
the under surface is either pale green or has 
a fine glaucous bloom, while their flowers are 
campanulate in shape with a waxy velvety 
texture. Even Sir Richard Hooker became 
lyricalover R.campylocarpum This is what 

e says: ‘‘A small bush, averaging 6ft. in 
height, rounded in form, of a bright cheerful 
green hue, and which, when loaded with its 


And yet there are numbers of , 
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inflorescence of surpassing delicacy and grace, claims precedence over 
its more gaudy congeners, and has always been regarded by me as the 
most charming of the Sikkim rhododendrons.”’ 

Some of the species in these series look delicate and are not. I 
have a plant of euanthum, which has a very pale undersurface to its 
leaves. It looks as if it would fade away in a night’s frost, but it has 
stood two winters on the east coast of Scotland without turning a hair. 
It has not flowered yet in this country, but is due either this year or 
next to produce a crop of soft rose blooms with crimson markings. 

R. orbiculare is one of the best, but unfortunately it is a difficult 
subject. Mr. Williams at Caerhays Castle in Cornwall has a magnificent 
plant 4ft. high and 6ft. in diameter with rose red flowers, but usually 
it seems to want conditions which are difficult to find in England. It 
is not a question of hardiness, but it sticks and gets no “‘forarder.”’ It 
was originally discovered by Pére David, a French priest, near Mupin, 
in 1877, but seed was not sent home until Wilson rediscovered it in 
Szechuan in 1907. Farrer and I found another species which it may also 
be difficult to satisfy. It has been named aiolosalpynx, and has the one 
advantage that it is extremely variable and, unlike most variable plants, 
all its varieties are equally good. It runs from a creamy yellow through 
pure white to white frilled with pink, and so on toa pure carmine. All of 
them we found in one glade with a very gritty soil broken up by numerous 
little rills, which at certain times of the year must have flooded their 
banks and washed the feet of the rhododendrons. Those who can 
equal these conditions might well try this species, for it is very fine. 
Another plant which was introduced by Wilson is R. Fargesii. 
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Wilson speaks of it in his ‘“‘ Naturalist in Western China”: ‘‘ The 
rhododendron referred to is one of the most beautiful, with compact 
trusses of white or, more commonly, rosy red (occasionally deep red) 
flowers ; the leaves are small, displaying the trusses of flowers to great 
advantage. ‘This species is usually a bush sft. to 8ft. tall, and about 
the same dimensions through the head.’’ He also mentions that it was 
found growing with RR. maculiferum, sutchuenense and adenopodum, 
a good quartet. It is perfectly hardy, but it has a trick: it is subject 
to fits of hypochondria. At the slightest suspicion of cold round curl 
its leaves, only to open again when it becomes warmer, particularly if 
you are not looking. Give it a position with moderate shade in a good 
loam, pay no attention to its tricks and do not coddle it. It flowers 
in March or April according to climate. 

The smallest of these series, and one of the most charming, is R. 
Williamsianum, which grows in tuffets about a foot high. It is a 
precocious little thing with deep rose or scarlet flowers and little round 
leaves like miniatures of the larger species. It is perfectly hardy in 
cool positions with good drainage, and flowers about June. Luckily, 
the numbers of this plant are growing, and it should soon be in every 
garden, for its miniature sturdiness and stockiness are charming. Itisa 
particularly good subject for a rock garden, which has little to commend 
it during the winter months. 

Another useful species is R. croceum of Forrest’s collecting. Its 
leaves are larger than many in the series, while its flowers are a bright 
yellow tinged with pink at the base. It is a sturdy plant, but rather 
a slow grower. E. H. M. Cox. 





THE SANDRINGHAM 


STUD IN 1923 


FOUNDATION LAID BY PERDITA II IN 1887. 


T is just about twenty-six years ago since the late King 
Edward caused to be brought into existence the Sandring- 
ham Stud for the breeding of thoroughbreds. Almost 
instantly it soared into eminence and, during what may be 
described as the Perdita era, it remained stedfastly brilliant. 

Hardly less so was it during the reign there of that great horse 
Persimmon, but with the passing of the 1896 Derby winner the 
Stud’s glories began to dim and fade quite perceptibly. A 
decline may have been in progress for some time prior to King 
Edward’s death. Such was the position when King George 
became possessed of that which through many years had inter- 
ested his royal father so deeply, and had, indeed, yielded him 
lasting pleasure and much profit. Lord Marcus Beresford, 
who for so long managed the Stud, is dead. His successor as 
an extra equerry to the King is installed in office, and the writer 
feels the moment is not inopportune to let the world know 
something of the famous stud as it is to-day. For such facilities, 
therefore, as were kindly extended to me recently I have to thank 
Major Fetherstonhaugh. 

Great breeding studs have their halcyon days—it is why they 
are great and build up absorbing histories—and they also have 
their periods of comparative obscurity. It has been so right 
through the long and eventful history of the breeding of the 
thoroughbred in this country and is just as true of the Royal 
Stud at Sandringham as of any other. After all, it was surely 
inevitable that, as Perdita II and her great offspring could not 
live for ever, the void created by their passing would be 
most acutely noticed. His Majesty might have sought to repair 
and fill in the blanks by costly purchases from outside. High- 
class winning mares and winner-producing mares might have 
been brought together, but only at an alarming cost. We have 
seen how the most desirable mares have made astonishing 
sums in recent years. There was Salamandra, for instance, 
at something like 
16,000 guineas, 
Eos at about 
11,000) =6guineas, 
and so on. That 
is the simple and 
asy Wway—easy, 
thatis, if unlimited 
money be avail- 
able—of demon- 
strating the power 
of the long purse. 

His Majesty 
had a wise and 
experienced = ad- 
viser in Lord 
Marcus Beresford, 
but I am ventur- 
ing with much 
respect to suggest 
that the King 
by no means en- 
couraged the 
policy of paying 
big sums of money 
in the open market 
for what could 
not be produced 
at Sandringham. 
Therein lies much 
sentiment as well 








PERDITA II. 


as that desire to set an example of economy to the nation for 
which His Majesty has been so much admired. I am quite 
sure the King has the greatest interest in the welfare of his 
thoroughbreds, both at the Stud and in training with Mr. Marsh 
at Egerton House. As an observer I have noted it, and I need 
no assuring that His Majesty’s talks with his very efficient and 
devoted stud groom at Sandringham, Edmund Walker, reveal 
an intimate knowledge of the thoroughbred and its breeding and 
of breeding matters generally. It is the greatest wish of all 
among those who serve him, as well as among his subjects, that 
he may soon be possessed of a very high class horse that will 
gain the highest honours on the racecourse and in. due time 
proceed to the stud to restore all the twenty-year-old eminence 
of Sandringham as a most distinguished home of the thorough- 
bred. 

It is usually the case that some mare, perhaps by chance, 
comes to lay the foundation of a stud’s great good fortune. 
Sometimes it is a sire. There are many examples. Sundridge, 
whose fee at one time was no more than 9g guineas, made the 
Childwickbury Stud and, when mated with a diminutive selling 
plater in Doris, produced Sunstar. It was a lucky chance 
purchase at auction that passed Polymelus into his present 
owner’s possession, and think how he has shaped the fortunes 
of the Maiden Erlegh Stud, giving also classic winners in Pommern, 
Fifinella, Black Jester, Humorist and Cinna! In the case of 
the Sandringham Stud the true founder beyond all question 
was the mare Perdita II, a daughter of Hampton and Hermione. 
3etween 1888 and 1899 she bred nine foals, which as racehorses 
won twenty-six races of the value of £72,913. Her brilliant 
trinity were Florizel II, Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee. In 
fees at the stud the three of them earned a grand total of £269,495. 
Bearing that in mind and the winnings of their progeny, it will 
be admitted that the founder of the Sandringham Stud deserves 
to rank as one of 
the very greatest 
mares in the his- 
tory of racing and 
breeding. 

This is not 
an inappropriate 
moment to state 
the true facts as 
to how Perdita II 
came to be 
acquired for King 
Edward. I know 
that Mr. Marsh 
is under the im- 
pression that the 
real instigator of 
the purchase was 
the Duke of St. 
Albans, but this 
receives no 
confirmation from 
Walker, while the 
late Mr. John 
Porter in his book 
claims that he 
suggested the pur- 
chase directly to 
King Edward on 
an occasion at 
Newmarket. 
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There is no doubt that the famous trainer had something to do 
with the purchase, but I propose here to state the exact circum- 
stances, quoting the words of Edmund Walker, who is the only 
man now living among those who were in any way concerned. 

“It was,” said Walker, “‘ during one of the July meetings 
at Newmarket that Mr. Edmund Beck, father of the present 
agent of the Sandringham estate, telephoned to me that he was 
going to Newmarket to meet Mr. John Porter with a view to 
buying two or three young mares. He said he would like me to 
go with him and, accordingly, we went and bought three 
mares at the sale ring. One of them was Poetry, which after- 
wards became the dam of Thais, the filly that won the One 
Thousand Guineas and then ran second for the Oaks, beaten by 
Lord Derby’s Canterbury Pilgrim. Soon after we had bought 
these mares Mr. Porter said to Mr. Beck: ‘ I know where there 
are two nice young mares for private sale. Will you come with 
me and see them ?’ We at once went to old Mr. John Dawson’s 
place, and he showed us two mares belonging to a Mr. Falconer, 
who raced under the nom de plume of ‘ Mr. Benholm.’ 

“One was a mare called Braw Lass, a very nice-looking 
voung mare, and Perdita Il. We had them led out into the yard 
and Mr. Beck took me one side and asked me which of the two I 
liked. I favoured the Hampton mare, and he said, ‘ Would 
vou like me to buy her?’ On my saying ‘ Yes’ we went into 
Mr. Dawson’s house, and Mr. Beck bought her for 800 guineas. 
Mr. Porter bought Braw Lass for himself, and then passed her 
on to Mr. W. Low. I brought Perdita II home with me along 
with the other three.” 

I have practically finished with my references to the past, 
interesting as they are and, of course, bearing on the present as 
they must do. It is with the Sandringham Stud as it is to-day 
that I now concern myself. There are, of course, more important 
and successful studs in the country at the present time. There 
is no comparison, for 
instance, between Lord 
Derby’s influential 
group of studs at New- 
market, which were 
recently the subject of 
an article in COUNTRY 
Lire. Here at Sand- 
ringham there is only 
one outstanding sire, 
though by no means 
an obscure one. I 
refer to Friar Marcus. 
Some of the mares 
were away on visits to 
other sires, and so I 
could only see what 
remained. 

A big outlay on 
fresh blood among the 
mares would, no doubt, 
have an immediate 
effect in re-vivifying 
the Stud as a whole, 
but until that time 
may come it is certain 
that the King takes 
deep pleasure in racing 
such as the Stud may 
produce under present 
conditions. Within 
such limits it may still 
be possible to expand 
and return to a period 
of large smiles from 
fortune. It is what the 
country would desire, 
and I am sure it will be 
what the new manager 
will aim at. 

It was a_ very 
great pleasure to look 
over Friar Marcus 
again. I had last seen him when in training in the early days 
of the war. To-day the son of Cicero and Prim Nun is eleven 
years old. There is a strong admixture of Hampton blood on 
both sides of his pedigree, for Gas, the dam of Cicero, was by 
Ayrshire, the son of Hampton. Then we have on the other side 
Persimmon as the sire of the dam Prim Nun, and I have already 
related how Perdita II, the dam of Persimmon, was a Hampton 
mare. The point is that Friar Marcus is essentially a Sandring- 
ham Stud horse, for he was bred in the time of King George and, 
of course, delighted us by winning in his colours. 

One recalls that he was never beaten as a two year old, his 
wins including the Middle Park Plate. No wonder he was held 
in high esteem during the following winter and spring as a likely 
winner of the following season’s classic races, but then came 
the realisation that he could not stay and, of course, that meant 
a big disappointment. As a three year old he started six times, 
winning the Great Eastern Railway Handicap and Queensberry 
Handicap, and he won twice as a four year old, winning altogether 
in stakes £9,435. He showed himself to be a brilliant sprinter. 
in 1918 he went to the stud, and at once proceeded to sire good 
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looking stock. Last year he had eight winning two year olds, 
which was a total only surpassed among the leading young sires 
by Phalaris. One of them, the grey filly Mardina, owned by the 
Duke of Westminster, won two races of the value of £3,900. 
Irriar’s Melody, a big, well developed horse, was the one to inflict 
the only defeat on Drake, and in spite of a disqualification at 
Newmarket he won a stake value £1,640. In all, the stock of 
Friar Marcus won fourteen races of the value of £8,329. 

As I remembered Friar Marcus in training he was a short- 
coupled, sturdily built brown horse, rather under sixteen hands, 
but a perfect model in every way. He had a wonderfully strong 
back and quarters, good bone and a most resolute way of 
galloping. Beyond all question he had very fine speed, and the 
speedy horses rather than the stayers are the sort which have 
been most successful in producing winners—at any rate, in recent 
times. As he is to-day the horse has, naturally, changed a lot. 
To begin with, he has assumed stallion character, and it will be 
agreed that a stallion is not a stallion in the real sense unless he 
assumes that character. If the trained thoroughbred be spare 
and hard looking, with elegant lines, it is also true that the 
sire at the stud is a noble creature and an individual of striking 
beauty. He is impressive because he is imposing and suggestive 
in every way of strength, speed and endurance. It is so with 
Friar Marcus. 

A horse like Swynford would make him appear under the 
average size, but alongside one like Chaucer, say, he is a big 
horse. He isso very truly made, witha perfect back and loins, and 
the muscular development goes far down the hind leg. He has 
fine girth and a long front, with a head of real beauty and rare 
galloping shoulders; and, with it all, he is endowed with a 
perfect temperament. It is so much to know that, because the 
fact is such a help to a thoroughbred, whether in training or 
at the stud. In the breeding season he is located at Wolferton, 
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which is three miles from the Stud proper. It is there that the 
visiting mares are accommodated, and I may note here that among 
the visitors at present are Mr. R. Whitworth’s Parfait, with a 
filly foaled by Gainsborough ; Equitable, by St. Frusquin, with 
a chestnut colt foal by Swynford; Lord Durham’s Ling, by 
Rochester, with a bay filly by The Vizier; the Sledmere Stud’s 
Fruition, by St. Gris, with a bay filly foal by Hurry On; Mr. Hor- 
nung’s Birdswing, by Flying Fox, with a foal by Gay Crusader ; 
Sir Robert Jardine’s Seraph, by St. Frusquin, with a foal by 
Lemberg; the Sledmere Stud’s Ballycumber; Lady Barbara 
Smith’s Bayberry, by Bayardo, in foal to Prince Galahad ; 
Mr. W. M. Singer’s Postbridge, by Bridge of Canny, with a 
chestnut colt by Gay Crusader; Lady James Douglas’s Mirage, 
by Spearmint; Mr. W. H. Brice’s Seaplane, by White Eagle, 
with a colt foal by Stefan the Great ; Captain Homfray’s Nant- 
gawr, by Marcovil, with a colt foal by Decision. 

Among interesting mares belonging to the King and which 
happened to be at home was Glad Tidings, by Gallinule from 
Laodamia. With her four white legs she has much Gallinule 
character, and as a two year old was highly tried at Newmarket. 
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She was under orders to go to Newbury for a race, which she 
would certainly have won, but they were countermanded, and 
on the morning of the Newbury race she had to work as usual at 
Newmarket. It was during that exercise that she almost severed 
a tendon of a foreleg and was so rendered useless for racing. She 
has a really good filly foal now by Friar Marcus, but her 
yearling by the same sire is even more pleasing. I may refer 
to him later in the article. Another mare named Witch of the 
Air has often been recalled as winning at Kempton Park on the 
afternoon of the day on which King Edward died. It is known 
that her success much cheered the dying king, and, naturally, 
much sentiment is associated with her, though it cannot be 
said that she has done well at the stud. She never ran again 
after that one race, her only race, by the way, and it will be 
understood, therefore, that she has not lacked for chances. She 
is barren this year. 

It is as you approach the Stud buildings at Sandringham that 
you see the big statue of Persimmon. It is one third larger 
than life size and, erected as it is on a high plinth, it follows that 
it catches the eye. It was presented to King Edward by the 
members of the Jockey Club, which fact is duly set out, while 
elsewhere is a record of the winning career of this great horse. 
His tail, by the way, or what remains of it, is still hanging in 
Walker’s office, but Iam reminded that the skeleton was presented 
to the Natural History Museum in London, where it now is. In 
the office, too, is the framed telegram which was received by the 
King from Lord Roberts, congratulating him on one of the classic 
victories of Diamond Jubilee in 1900. ‘‘ News was communicated 
to me by Stanley,” wired the famous Field Marshal, “ during 
attack on Brandfort. Army in South Africa beg to offer respectful 
congratulations.”’ 

At the present time His Majesty is possessed of five yearling 
colts, which later in the year will go into training at Newmarket. 
They are Whistling Rufus by Viceroy out of Chansonnette, a 
bay colt by Simon Square out of Stained Glass, a bay colt by 
Lemberg out of Blue Wings, a bay colt by Hurry On out of 
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Saints Mead, and a bay colt by Friar Marcus out of Glad Tidings. 
Whistling Rufus is one of the horses bequeathed to His 
Majesty by Lord Marcus Beresford. This one is not particularly 
distinguished looking, though small and neat, but may be of 
the sort that will score early, if at all. The best of the little 
bunch, in my humble opinion, is the Hurry On colt. He is of 
the same hard bay colour as Town Guard, also by Hurry On, is. 
This one has the necessary size, and after all size is a great 
desideratum in the racehorse. He stands on the best of legs, he 
has quality and gives one an unmistakable idea that he will make 
a racehorse. The Lemberg is a first foal, and is a bright bay with 
a clean and keen look about him, and he, too, looks like making 
a big horse. Glad Tidings may never have bred one as good- 
looking as this yearling colt of hers by Friar Marcus. There is 
the stamp of the sire in him all over, in the strong short back, 
the good limbs, and the correctness of outline generally. He 
does, indeed, look a speedy sort, and I was told that he made a 
most excellent impression when moving in the paddock. May I 
add that I was much struck by the excellence of the yearling 
boxes with their splendid ventilation and ample roominess? I 
have never seen better boxes of the kind anywhere. 

I know that in concluding these impressions of a recent visit 
to Sandringham that I cannot do better than express a personal 
hope, which I am sure is shared by all who read them, that 
the Royal Stud may now be on the threshold of another brilliant 
era. You never can tell when such may be dawning, and so I 
have no intention of venturing on any prophecy, but I am con- 
vinced there are bright prospects for Friar Marcus. And it may 
be that circumstances will permit of the mare population being 
strengthened, either by judicious and inspired mating with outside 
sires of outstanding note, or by the acquisition of outside winning 
strains, according to the means at the disposal of His Majesty and 
his adviser. To the latter, one wishes all possible success, no less 
heartily and sincerely than he must be desirous of winning it for 
himself. One, indeed, envies him his task, and the pleasure 
that must be his should he succeed. PHILIPPOS. 





RESEARCH ON ANIMAL DISEASES 


PROPOSED ORGANISATION OF THE CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE. 


By Proressor 'T. B. Woop. 


N the following paragraphs the writer proposes to supple- 
ment the brief outline, given in a former article, of the 
proposed Research Institute for the Investigation of 
Animal Diseases which is about to be established in Cam- 
bridge. Before discussing the organisation of the Institute 

it will probably clear the ground to give a very crude survey 
of the organisation of the University. 

There can be no doubt that most of the Cambridge colleges 
were originally founded as separate independent institutions 
for the advancement of learning, each with its own endowment, 
its own statutes and its own governing body. As time pro- 
gressed these separate colleges, finding strength in union, 
federated themselves together for certain purposes and _ in 
this way formed the University. For a long period the chief 
function of the University was to examine students from the 
colleges and to grant degrees, the onus of teaching remaining 
for the most part in the hands of the colleges. This system 
worked satisfactorily until, about the middle of last century, it 
became necessary to include the natural sciences in the Uni- 
versity curriculum. 

At first some of the colleges built and equipped chemical! 
laboratories, but as the number of students wishing to study 
science increased it became evident that the maintenance of a 
laboratory was too great a responsibility to be faced by a single 
college. Fortunately, the University was able to step into the 
breach and to build, first, biological laboratories, and later, 
laboratories and museums for the study of almost every branch 
of natural science. In this way the scientific departments were 
gradually evolved. They are not colleges in the usual Cambridge 
sense, but departments of the University conducted for the use 
of the members of all the colleges. Each department is under 
a professor, who has a very free hand in its management, subject 
to the statutes of the University which define his duties and 
powers, and to the general supervision of boards of studies 
appointed by the University. 

The School of Agriculture, with which the Professor of 
Animal Pathology will be connected, is one of the most recent 
of these scientific departments. Although its official existence 
dates only from 1899, and its buildings from 1910, it has already 
grown into one of the larger departments, and gives instruction 
in agriculture, estate management, horticulture and the allied 
sciences to about three hundred students. It works in close 
co-operation with its younger sister, the School of Forestry. 
‘The University has delegated the management of both the 


schools to a special Board of Studies, the Special Board for 
Agriculture and Forestry, which consists of the senior officers of 
the schools, who are ex-officio members, and certain representa- 
tive members appointed by the University on the nomination 
of the Council of the Senate of the University, of the junior 
members of the staffs of the schools, and of the representatives 
of the county councils which subscribe to the funds of the 
schools. ‘The Professor of Animal Pathology will be an 
ex-officio member of this board. 

The Animal Pathology Research Institute will be con- 
nected with the board which already exercises general super- 
vision over three research institutes—the Plant Breeding Institute 
under Professor Biffen, the Animal Nutrition Institute under 
the writer and Dr. F. H. A. Marshall, and the Genetics Insti- 
tute under Professor Punnett. Subject to the general super- 
vision of the board, the Professor of Animal Pathology as director 
of his institute will have a free hand, as is the case with the 
existing institutes. The professor’s duties, as defined by the 
University, are to reside in Cambridge, to further the knowledge 
of animal diseases by teaching and research, and to act as director 
of the proposed Research Institute. For the present it is not 
contemplated that teaching will occupy an appreciable amount 
of his time, so that the professorship will be essentially a full- 
time research appointment. 

So far the writer has described the relations of the professor 
and his institute to the existing organisation of the University, 
matters which involve only a plain statement of fact. In the 
remaining paragraphs it will be necessary to deal with the 
proposed organisation of the Institute itself, a subject which the 
writer approaches with great diffidence. He disclaims at once 
any expert knowledge of pathology. Nevertheless, he feels that 
his long experience of organising in the University research 
on the nutrition of farm animals, and his close association with 
owners of livestock with whom he has discussed the investigation 
of animal diseases from every point of view, have at least enabled 
him to form some idea of what the agricultural community 
expects of the Institute. 

The Institute must, in the first place,,possess a properly 
equipped headquarters laboratory. ‘This it is proposed to house 
in an extension of the School of Agriculture, where the professor 
will be among his agricultural, medical and scientific colleagues. 
Secondly, it will be necessary to erect laboratories and animal 
houses and to enclose paddocks suitable for the particular work 
which the Institute may decide from time to time to take up 
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These will be located at the field laboratories and may be of a 
more or less temporary character, so that they may be modified, 
or even, perhaps, scrapped and replaced, without undue expense, 
as occasion requires. 

Thirdly, the Institute should include in its equipment a 
motor laboratory which may be driven into any district, where 
the staff of the Institute can observe on the spot animals suffering 
from any disease which is under investigation. A motor ambu- 
lance and a compensation fund should also be available in order 
that the staff, having made their observations in the field, should 
be able to purchase animals and to convey them to their 
Cambridge laboratories if they decide that more detailed study 
is desirable. 

The writer is inclined to attach great importance to the 
idea of continued observation of animals in their natural 
surroundings as contrasted with intermittent observation by 
occasional visits. His acquaintance with pathological literature 1s 
not extensive, and he may be laying undue stress on this point 
of view, which originated from his perusal of Sir Arnold 
Theiler’s publications on lamziekte. This work seems to 
the writer to be so striking and to convey so valuable a lesson 
that he makes no apology for including the following short 
summary. 

Lamziekte is a disease which has been known in South 
Africa for a very long time. It attacks cattle, causing paralysis 
and death. It occurs at certain seasons of the year, and is 
confined to certain Gcistricts. In the old days the Boers, so to 
speak, dodged it by trekking from the affected districts just 
before the advent of the dangerous season. Early observations 
seemed to indicate that an outbreak of the disease was usually 
preceded by the development among the cattle of an abnormal 
craving which caused them to search for and to eat all kinds of 
strange materials, notably bones. This was for some time 
regarded as an indication that the disease was what is known as 
a deficiency disease. ‘The disease was so serious that Sir Arnold 
Theiler and the South African Veterinary Staff devoted much 
of their time to its investigation and established camps and field 
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laboratories in the infected districts. Success was not, however, 
achieved until Theiler himself retired to one of these camps, 
living among the victims of the disease and devoting himself 
exclusively to observing their habits and symptoms. In about 
a year he was able to publish a complete account of the causation 
of the disease, which is, briefly, as follows: In the affected 
districts the soil and the herbage it produces are deficient in 
certain constituents, more especially in phosphates. Cattle 
feeding on this deficient herbage accordingly suffer from 
phosphate deficiency. At seasons when the herbage grows 
rapidly the cattle eat more and grow faster, and the faster they 
grow the more pronounced becomes the deficiency. The 
abnormal craving then begins to show itself, and the animals 
search for phosphates, which they commonly find in the bones 
of decomposing carcases, which are common on the veldt. 
These carcases were examined and found to contain a toxin 
which, when given to an animal even in minute doses, at once 
caused the usual paralysis and death characteristic of jam- 
ziekte. Further examination in the laboratory showed that 
the toxin was formed in the carcases by microbes somewhat 
resembling bacillus botulinus, which has been brought into 
prominence lately by the sudden deaths caused last year from 
eating preserved food which had been contaminated with 
this organism. Having thus worked out the complete story of 
the origin and spread of the disease, Theiler was able to suggest 
preventive treatment. This consisted of a small ration of bone 
meal to prevent the abnormal phosphate craving, and the 
destruction of all dead carcases in the infected areas. The careful 
observance of these precautions has been found to reduce the 
mortality of cattle on badly infected farms from 30 per cent. 
to 2 per cent. 

The successful solution of so complicated a problem 
falls to the lot of few investigators. To everyone, however, 
it carries the obvious lesson that the more difficult and 
complex problems of animal disease are best solved by 
continuous observation of the victims of the disease in their 
natural surroundings. 
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HERE is a lake in Italy which lies among her mountains 
like a drop of dew. ‘The water seemed to me bluer, 
greener and clearer than in other lakes, and the fishing 
boats more dreamily decorative—so that in my drawings 
of these I have tried to give a sense of their strange, 
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motionless peace. I think such quietude is most apparent 
when it is found in things like birds or boats, which are almost 
symbolic of restlessness and speed. It has a strangeness about 
it. The fisherman who had hung his lantern over the side 
of his boat was also motionless for a long while—so long that 





“THE FISHERMAN WHO HAD HUNG HIS LANTERN OVER THE SIDE OF HIS BOAT WAS ALSO 
MOTIONLESS FOR A LONG WHILE.” 
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as the shadows crept up out 
of the water I half expected a 
mermaid to rise from the 
depths to steal his beautiful 
green fire. A little bell echoed 
over the water like a signal, 
a breath of wind filled the 
small sail, and the boat moved 
away like a dream lost in 
the night. Not far along the 
shore is a cave into which 
one can row, and though it 
is filled with a deep trans- 
lucent green, it does not bring 
to one’s thoughts the land 
under waves as do our own grey 
old waters in the north. It is 
magical in a different way, and 
has in it a kind of dread. The 
boat casts no natural shadows, 
and the monotonous lapping of 
the water far back in the cave 
would soon work madness in a 
prisoner. ‘The same sensation 
of unreality can be experienced 
swimming under water. One 
stares at the shadowy forms of 
other swimmers, at the under- 
side of boats, at tiny fish that 
flash past, and the line of 
bubbles that disappear in 
clouds like strings of peails. 
Then one has that same 
sudden dread of silence and 
green walls, and one rises as 
quickly as may be to the sun- 
light and laughter. 

Few tourists, if any, disturb 
the silent avenue of San 
Giovanni, for there is nothing 
there for them to see, only a long 
flight of steps leading up from 
the water between terraces of 
rank grass so steep that any distant view is cut off, and you can 
lie in the sunshine wondering what strange forlorn landscape 
awaits you at the topmost step. Probably, it is above the edge 
of the world. As I watched, a lonely black figure passed against 
the sky, a monk from the chapel whose tower is protected 
by the tall ilex trees. Have they not also taken “ the tongueless 
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BUILDING WITH THE WATER AT ITS FEET.” 

vows”! Perhaps there are different orders also among ilex 
trees ; but those on what I call the Isle of the Dead, on another 
lake, are certainly vowed to silence. A low white building, 
with the water at its feet and many eyes to question a new- 
comer, greets one from the tiny stone quay that runs out like an 


encircling arm to shelter its fishercraft. Under a wide stone 
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to the cloisters. 
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archway to the left, up a steep hill, a turn brings one to “ an 
alley Titanic.” The white ribbon of dusty road is striped 
with bars of purple shadow and brilliant light. Olive trees are 
there, too, clad in their grey green mist of leaves, which, at the 
lightest breath from the water, all tap suddenly upon each other 
in a fairy chatter, a noise quite peculiar to themselves. ‘There 
is a great gate here, and through it a deserted garden, the entrance 
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At the end of a soundless, moss-grown path 


(SAN 
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very well known picture may have been painted from here, 
and that is why I call the place by its name. The picture is 
not in the least like, as anyone who knows may see: but was not 
the painter only concerned with the spirit which makes a place 
what it is? Only a dreamer would care to remain on this solitary 
rock watching the changing reflections, broken, intangible, 
as elusive as dreams themselves. Yet, is it not these which 
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carry us untrammelled across the bridge of life, which all must 


stands an armless Venus with two lichened cherubs, ever-adoring. 
The sketch I made from a rock to which we rowed, a little distance 
from the mainland. Landing on this tiny island I found some- 
thing which made me smile, half disgusted, half amused to see 
so intimate a sign of brotherhood—the many-coloured scrapings 
from an artist’s palette. And, by the way, I have an idea that a 


pass, yet whereon none may build? a 

(Note.—I found out afterwards that the bell was really a 
signal. It seems that there are little bells attached to the nets. 
Then they are left out for some hours, and, when the fisher 
returns, the bells tell him where his nets are, even if it is too 
dark to see them.—S. L.) 
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SINGULARLY 
happy note has 
been sounded in 
general comment upon 
the betrothal of Lady 
Mary Cambridge to the 
Marquess of Worcester, 
for it is not often that 
a prospective bride and 
bridegroom are known 
to share a mutual 
interest so keenly. 
Romance, which, 
however  unacknow- 
ledged, goes to the 
making of every happy 
marriage, is not lack- 
ing here. Lady Mary 
Cambridge, who is the 
elder daughter of the 
Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Cambridge, 
and, therefore, a niece 
of Queen Mary, is 
known to prefer coun- 
try interests, such as 
hunting, to the social 
life of town. In order 
to hunt with the Beau- 
fort she has spent 
much of her time with 
her uncle and aunt, 
Colonel the Hon. Al- 
gernon and Lady Mary 
Stanley, at Sopworth 
House; and it is a 
comradeship of the 
hunting field, where 
character meets with 
many a sharp and 
searching test, which 
now has been so hap- 
pily transmuted. The 
photograph of Lady 
Mary, which is repro- 
duced on this page was 
taken only a week or so 
ago at a meet of the 
Beaufort Hunt near 
Malmesbury. Lady 
Mary, who will be one 
of Lady Elisabeth 
Bowes-Lyon’s _ brides- 
maids, was also one of 
Princess Mary’s. 
Hunting has long 
been associated with 
the Beaufort name, for 
that a staghound pack 
was kept at Badminton 
as far back as 172 
is authenticated by 
kennel books of that 
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date, and, of course, 
the pack was _ pro- 
bably in existence iong 
before then. The 
change to foxhounds 
was made about 1786 
by the fifth duke, and 
ever since their estab- 
lishment the Master- 
ship has always been 
held by the Dukes of 
Beaufort, save for a 
short period in the 
eighteen-nineties, when 
Mr. Wemyss was a 
joint-Master. Some 
writers have held that 
until quite recent years 
traces of their stag- 
hunting ancestors lin- 
gered in the Beaufort 
hounds, and to recall 
the history of the pack 
certainly adds some- 
thing to the interest 
of the drawing of Mr. 
Lionel Edwards here 
reprinted, in which 
they are to be seen 
trotting out through 
3adminton Deer Park 
to draw one of the park 
coverts. The deer look 
up very placidly at 
the descendants. of 
their one-time foes: 
3adminton itself— 
practically unchanged 
since long before the 
days of their enmity— 
in the background. 

All round the 
Beaufort country, and 
beyond it, the hunting 
record of the Dukes 
of Beaufort has been 
a source of pride to 
West Country people, 
and many are the good 
stories of the Beaufort 
which go the rounds. 
The present Duchess 
has shared her hus- 
band’s interest; and 
the Marquess of Wor- 
cester, their only son, 
who himself hunts 
hounds four days a 
week, is as keen as 
any of the long line 
of fox-hunting enthusi- 
asts from which he 
descends. 
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E saw last week that, at some moment after his 

first marriage in 1767, the second Viscount 

Palmerston undertook a reconstitution of the St. 

Barbe house, which had only been slightly altered 

by his father in 1736-38, and that he employed 
Henry Holland as his professional adviser. Dr. Latham, who 
tells us this, also informs us that “‘ Capability’ Brown was 
engaged to complete that deformalising of the gardens and 
grounds which we saw begun in 1736, when the topiary work 
was destroyed. The Holland family was related to Lancelot 
Brown, and we find Henry Holland, senior, a well known 
builder and father of the architect, employed at Bowood by 
the Earl of Shelburne. He was paymaster of building accounts 
amounting to £6,600 from December, 1761, to July 1st, 1766, and 
some {4,000 were then also paid to Lancelot Brown. During 
these years, also, Brown was at work at Claremont for Lord 
Clive, and he probably introduced young Holland to carry out 
architectural alterations there, thus giving the youth, only just 
out of his teens, a start on his professional career. ‘The same 
introduction may well have brought him to Broadlands, where 
the alterations appear to have been undertaken with much 
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deliberation, giving Holland time to mature his style and 
gradually come into vogue with the leading Whigs and the friends 
of the Prince of Wales, whose architect he became before the 
days of Nash and of Wyatville. ‘The Prince, taking a liking to 
Brighton, bought a villa there, and between March and July, 
1787, employed Holland to enlarge and alter it in haste, using 
timber framing ‘‘ covered with Hampshire weather tiles of a 
Bath stone colour,” giving the appearance of Holland’s favourite 
wall material, the white brick with which he had “ cased ” 
Broadlands. 

Mr. Arthur Bolton tells us, in his recently published 
“* Architecture of Robert and James Adam,” that— 

As a marine villa of classic design the first pavilion was distinctly 

interesting and in good taste, Henry Holland being a cultivated 

architect. It was after his and Mrs. Fitzherbert’s time that the 

uncontrolled vagaries of the Prince produced the present sham- 

Oriental Pavilion. 
The same may be said of Carlton House, which Holland, also 
at this period, had in hand. It was his most important work, 
finely designed in sumptuous manner. We see it in Pyne’s 
““ Royal Palaces,” the building itself having been pulled down 
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Copyright 4—IN THE BOOK ROOM. 
in 1827, when the columns of the portico were used for the 
National Gallery. 

Little as he is remembered now, there is no doubt that 
Holland was a capable as well as a popular architect. He was 
not, like Robert Adam, his senior, or like John Soane, his junior 
and pupil, an originator, but he was skilled in construction and 
had feeling for and knowledge of form and proportion. 
Essentially his work, as we see it in the Broadlands interiors, is 
of the school of Robert Adam, but he outlived the latter four- 
teen years and in his later work showed signs of the influence 
of the French empire style. He is interesting as one of the 
founders of the Architects’ Club, out of which grew the present 
Royal Institute. But he himself belonged to the period when 
the architect’s functions were undefined and when architects, 
like Carr of York, were apt to trespass more or less into the 
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domain of the builder. It was 
Holland’s pupil, Soane, who 
clearly defined the position 
of the architect as standing 
between owner and builder, and 
who, therefore, should be 
entirely independent of the 
latter and of his interests and 
operations. Mr. Bolton, the 
Curator of the Soane Museum, 
tells me that Soane had a good 
opinion of the architectural 
powers of the man in whose 
office he had worked, and after 
his death in 1806 wanted to 
acquire his drawings and 
papers, as he did those of 
Robert Adam. The Holland 
family, however, would not 
part with them, and they are 
lost, so that our knowledge of 
Henry Holland is very limited. 
That he had faults of character 
even Soane shows, for he 
censures his practice of charg- 
ing extra fees as “highly un- 
warrantable.”’ Farringdon goes 
much further, and in his Diary, 
now publishing in the Morning 
Post, we read under date 
July 28th, 1793: 
When Lord Thurlow proposed 
to build a house at Norwood, 
near Dulwich, he told Holland, 
the architect, he did not mean 
to exceed £6,000. Holland, by 
management and Lord Thurlow’s. 
inattention, increased the plan 
so as to make up the whole 
charge about £18,00o—the 
building into the bargain ill 
executed. An arbitration was. 
settled and George Dance and 
Samuel Wyatt determined that 
Holland should refund to Lord 
Thurlow £ 
When it comes to exact facts. 
and figures, Farringdon dealt 
rather freely in blanks, such as 
here follows the letter £. He 
was a partizan and a gossip, so 
that his diary, while crammed 
full cf interesting reminiscence 
and personality, has to be taken 
cum grano_ salis. However, 
Horace Walpole takes as known 
and granted this money-making 
trait in Holland, for he writes 
in 1793 to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory, as to Althorp, 
that he is— 
sorry that pretty outside is de- 
molished and that Mr. Holland 
has so much of the spirit of a 
lucrative profession in him as to. 
prefer destroying to not being 
employed. 
The letter was written soon after 
Holland had treated Althorp 
in the same way as he had 
treated Broadlands and had 
“cased it in white brick.” But 
although Walpole seems to have 
had as poor an opinion of the 
material as we have now, yet Holland’s clients gave full approval 
to, even if they did not urge the use of, this material which 
had been acclaimed as especially correct and “Roman” by the 
choice band of virtuosi whose advice Lord Leicester sought in 
the creation of Holkham. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the post-war 
attempt of Government departments and private associations 
to introduce, as a cheap and handy mode of wall building, the 
“‘ pisé de terre,” that Holland had urged its use in this country 
120 years earlier, and had written a monograph on— 

Pisé or the Art of Building Strong and Durable Walls to the Height 

of several Stories with nothing but Earth or the most Common 

Materials. 

So much has been swept away of Holland’s most ambitious 
work—such as his Carlton House, his Drury Lane Theatre and 
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his East India House—that Broadlands has special value as a 
very little altered example. If we compare its west elevation 
with such Adam examples as Kenwood and Brasted, where 
very similar porticoes are the leading feature, we shall see that 
Holland, in his coigns and window dressings, still clung to 
George II tradition, while Adam discarded it. Holland’s forms 
and proportions are knowledgeable and satisfying, his general 
effect agreeable within the limits of the style. But it gives no 
sense of special individuality. It is group rather than personal 
architecture. Broadlands is certainly suited to its environment. 
It is the seat of a Whig magnate in a Whig demesne. The elegant 
but very artificial civilisation that sought to combine classic 
dignity with the picturesque surrounded the temple-derived 
house with a chastened and improved nature. The site was 
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admirable for this purpose. There is stateliness and suavity 
about the wide lawns, the templed groves, the grand trees, 
the winding but placid river, the southern outlook down 
the broad meads of the rich and level valley. All is tempered 
by a hidden discipline. ‘The rough, the abrupt, the “ horrid,” 
to which unaided nature was thought to be sadly prone, have 
been smoothed out, but not formalised. With such measure of 
reversion to type as time produces with all vegetation, great and 
small, it presents the “‘ Capability” Brown ideal realised. It 
is not oppressively great, and utterly divorced from domesticity 
like Stowe, but mingles its elements of nobility with a smiling 
friendliness, an acceptable homeliness. 

As shown by the plan given last week, the interior disposi- 
tion created by the Holland enlargement brings you from the 
east portico through passage and octagon to hall, from which 
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doors open right and left into the staircase spaces, while a 
doorway at each end of the west side of the hall gives into the 
saloon (Fig. 2), occupying the central space of the added west 
front. It is flanked by drawing-room and book room, south 
and north respectively, and now opens into them through 
round arched doorways. In the drawing-room the elaborate 
ceiling in the Adam manner is the outstanding feature, for 
between frieze and dado there is no wall decoration, but ample 
space for some of the many pictures which the Palmerstons, 
and especially the second viscount, collected or had painted. 
The illustration (Fig. 3) shows the round arched doorway 
opening into the saloon. ‘To the right of this doorway hang a 
Hoppner and a Raeburn, being portraits of Lord Melbourne 
—brother-in-law to the third Lord Palmerston—and below it 
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of the Reverend D. Johnstone, a Scotch Chaplain in Ordinary 
to George III. On the opposite side of the doorway, but not 
fully seen in the illustration, hang a Van Dyck and a Reynolds, 
the latter representing Lady Robert Spencer and Mrs. Crewe. 
The Van Dyck is a portrait of the painter Rubens and was 
purchased by the second Lord Palmerston in 1789 for the sum 
of £26. On the other hand, he had, in 1767, given {100 for the 
“ Briseus ” of Gavin Hamilton, with whom he had many art 
dealings. 

Gavin Hamilton, described in the Dictionary of National 
Biography as “‘ painter, excavator and dealer in antiquities,” went 
early to Rome and spent much more of his life there than in 
Great Britain. Englishmen coming to Rome, and especially 
wealthy youths completing their education at what was the 
fountain head of ancient and Renaissance art and architecture, 
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The cups on the sideboard are racing trophies won by Prime Minister Palmerston. 
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This remains as he left it. He wrote standing at the desk. He had a similar desk at his Piccadilly House, and that also is now at Broadlands. 
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knew him and bought the pictures he painted and the antiques 
which he obtained by purchase or excavation. Thus, we find 
that in 1766 the young viscount, not yet wedded, obtained 
through him a statuette of Eros, and other pieces from the 
Barbarini palace, now in the hall, for the sum of £100. The 
‘‘ Briseus ” was ready for despatch in 1769, when Hamilton 
writes he is sending it off, states the cost of the “‘ imballatura ” 
and explains that it is one of 

his set from Homer and hopes 

his “ lordship’s picture will be ie 

one of the most conspicuouse.”’ - 
The dealings went on, and as 
late as 1793, or four years be- 
fore Hamilton’s death, it was 
through him that there came 
to Broadlands the Bonifacio 
picture of a Venetian Villa now 
hanging in the dining-room. 
During Hamilton’s later years 
in Rome he shared the favour 
of English visitors with 
Angelica Kauffmann, who 
married Zucchi and went to 
Italy in 1781. But it will have 
been during her period as an 
English Academician, residing 
in London, that she painted a 
portrait of the owner of Broad- 
lands, and probably also the 
figures that fill the oval panels 
in the drawing-room ceiling, 
one of which shows in the 
illustration. The walls of this 
room, as a result of a recent 
fire, which was fortunately ex- 
tinguished before it had spread 
far, are now hung with an 
Essex-woven cream - coloured 
watered silk which is admirable 
with the general colouring and 
as a background to the pictures. 
There exists a pencil drawing 
of a decorative scheme for the 
walls of the saloon and also a 
careful detail in ink of the 
enrichment of the panels of the 
mahogany doors. They are 
undated and unsigned, but, pre- 
sumably, by Holland and be- 
longing to the 1768-79 period 
of alterations. On the other 
hand, the date “ Sept. 1788” 
is on the plan for the altera- 
tions to the “ Eating Room” 
and a vestibule next it. The 
drawing shows a division by 
columns, but there is a note 
saying that “there is a proba- 
bility these Columns may be 
dispensed with, if so Mr. 
Holland thinks it will be an 
advantage.” Belonging to the 
same year is a letter from Lord 
to Lady Palmerston—she being 
at Broadlands and he away— 
expressing his satisfaction that 
the “building is going to be 
set about,” and that he will 
write to Holland. Thus we 
know exactly the date of certain 
alterations involving the south- 
east wing, of which the dining- 
room (Fig. 6) occupies the 
ground floor. We also get 
direct reference to Henry 
Holland as the architect, and 
the accounts show that, whereas 
during the period of the earlier 
and greater alterations there 
was an expenditure of £21,500, 
a further sum of £7,100 was spent from 1788 to 1792 on 
alterations and on the purchase of various articles. Among 
these may be the clock that stands on the “ eating room ” 
chimneypiece, a very finely wrought example of the Louis XVI 
period, bearing the name of ‘“ Lepine H' du_ Roy-Place 
Louis X.4.” The fine candelabra seen on the drawing-room 
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chimneypiece are known to have been acquired in 1790, 
and the clock may well have been among this set of Paris 
purchases. The chimneypiece on which the clock stands is the 
largest and most elaborate of the fine set in the Adam manner 
introduced by Holland. From a background of fleur de péche 
marble stand forth, in white carrara, fluted Ionic columns carrv- 
ing an entablature with a delicately sculptured frieze. h 
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saloon the chimneypiece is all of white marble and the cornice 
is supported not on columns, but on consoles. The wall 
spaces (Fig. 5) are divided up into panels filled with elegant 
scrollwork framing round and oval subject panels in the manner 
in which Flaxman designed for Josiah Wedgwood. White 
figures stand out from a pale green background, while much 
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of the plasterwork is gilt. Passing northward 
out of the saloon, we enter the ‘‘ book room,” so 
called, presumably, because the north end is 
largely occupied by a pedimented bookcase form- 
ing part of a wall scheme, in the same manner, 
but simpler, than in the saloon. In it—as may be 
seen standing on the beautiful inlaid commode 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 4)—have been 
collected together various choice pieces of Wedg- 
wood ware, and the room was, at one time, given 
his name. Here, as in all the rooms illustrated, 
there have been brought together not only fine 
pictures, but excellent examples of French and 
English furniture dating from the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Much of it was certainly 
acquired by the second viscount during the 
half century of his ownership, but we must not 
forget that the contents of the house have been 
amplified and enriched in a very discriminating 
manner by the present owner, to whom Broad- 
lands has come by inheritance, but not by 
descent. 

The second Lord Palmerston was a most 
cultured man, travelling to extend his knowledge 
in matters of art and learning, and seeking the 
society of distinguished men, as of Gibbon at 
Lausanne and Reynolds and Garrick in London. 
The picture over the sideboard in the dining- 
room was a gift from Reynolds. First painted by 
Jean Baptist as a wreath of flowers, leaving 
an unfinished centre, Reynolds had filled the 
blank with some allegorical subject forming a 
riddle. It was so ugly that Lord Palmerston, 
after Reynolds’ death, engaged Lawrence tu 
leave the Jean Baptist wreath, but to paint 
within it a portrait of Lady Hamilton, who was 
as much esteemed by the viscount fer her beauty 
as was her husband as a collector of classic 
antiques. Although the second viscount sat in 
the English House of Commons and served both 
at the Treasury and at the Admiralty, politics 
were not his bent, as they were of his son. 
Childless by his first marriage, he had, in 1783, 
before the “eating room ”’ alterations were 
begun, taken as his second wife the sister of 
Benjamin Mee, director of the Bank of England, 
whose portrait by Romney is one of the Broad- 
lands gems, although it is entered as having 
cost no more than 18 guineas in 1780. In 1784 
the new viscountess gave birth to a boy who, at 
the age of eighteen, succeeded his father in title 
and estate. Soon after he came of age a vacancy 
occurred in the representation of Cambridge 
University, for which he was an unsuccessful 
candidate. But in 1807 he became a Junior Lord 
of the Admiralty and member for Newport, 
Isle of Wight. His mother had recently died, 
and politics do not so fully occupy the young 
bachelor as to prevent his turning his attention 
to Broadlands, for he writes to his sister : 

The drawing room curtains will be applied to 

mend the chairs and sofas, which are in a state 

of great decay, and new curtains of sarsnet will 
be put up, hanging down by the side of the 
windows in the modern style. The saloon and 
bookroom will have new curtains of the sup- 
pressed green, with carpets less likely to show 
stains than at present. ‘The eating-room curtains 
will remain for the present ; these arrangements 
will make the house look exceedingly smart for 
the present. 
Two years later a letter reaches him at Broad- 
lands summoning him to an interview with 
Perceval, who had become Prime Minister, and 
who now offered him the post of Secretary at 
War, which he kept for a score of years, through 
five administrations. In 1830 he first went to 
the Foreign Office and there remained, with 
short intervals, for another score of years. After 
a short while as Home Secretary he became 
Premier and died in office in 1865 at the age 
of eighty-two. So exceptionally busy an official 
life did not leave him free for long residences 
in Hampshire, and, moreover, in 1839 a Hert- 
fordshire seat became his second country home 
by his marriage with the Dowager Countess 
Cowper, who was Lord Melbourne’s sister and 
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heiress of Brocket in Hertfordshire. Yet we find that he 
penned many letters in the room (Fig. 7) which he added to 
the north-west corner of the house, together with an extension 
to the room behind it, which he then made into a long 
and well filled library. It will have been standing at the 
desk seen on the left of the illustration of the room that, in 
1841, while he was Foreign Secretary, he wrote a letter from 
which the tellowing is an extract : 


We have got a new gardener, who is a jewel of a man, an 
active, little fellow, very intelligent and zealous. Stewart was 
too tall to be worth anything. I am convinced by my observation 
of mankind that being about five-foot ten is a strong prima facie 
presumption against a man’s intelligence and activity of mind. 


And, again, on the opening day of 1860 he tells a correspondent : 


Our shooting has been but indifferent, owing to a bad breeding 
season following upon the previous years of the same kind together 
with a good poaching season at Romsey. But I have been able to 
get out three or four times with the hounds, which always does 
me more good than anything else. 


The cups seen on the sideboard (Fig. 6) mark his success 
as an owner of racehorses. For their protection padlocked 
chains were drawn across the stable doors, as may still be 
discerned in last week’s fourth illustration. 

Having no child of his own, he left Broadlands to his wife’s 
second son, the Hon. William Cowper, who added the name of 
Temple. He filled various minor ministerial offices while his 
step-father was Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, the last 
being that of First Commissioner of Works, which he held from 
1860 to 1866, during which the Law Courts and the Thames 
Embankment were initiated and a beginning was made of 
flower gardening in Hyde Park. It is, however, as the originator 
of the famous Cowper-Temple clause in Gladstone’s Education 
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Act that he is best remembered. Afterwards he led an active but 
non-official life, being created Lord Mount Temple in 1880. 
Dying childless eight years later, he was succeeded by a sister’s 
child, Evelyn Ashley, second son of the seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Lord Palmerston had employed this step-grandson as 
his private secretary, and afterwards he was Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. But failing to be re-elected at the 1885 and 
subsequent elections, he spent much time in correcting and 
continuing the “‘ Life and Letters of Lord Palmerston,” which 
Lord Dalling had left unfinished at his death in 1872. He 
succeeded his uncle at Broadlands in 1888 and died there in 
1907. His son, Wilfrid, who had served in the Grenadier 
Guards, was then thirty years of age and had been returned to 
the House of Commons for a Lancashire constituency in 1905. 
During the war he commanded a service battalion of the Liver- 
pool Regiment, and has continued to represent a Lancashire 
division in Parliament until the recent dissolution. Offering 
himself as a candidate for the New Forest Division of Hamp- 
shire, he was one of those who formed the nucleus of the new 
House of Commons on November 4th, when he was returned 
unopposed, and joined the Government as Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Min‘stry of ‘Transport. 

Colonel and Mrs. Ashley have shown their affection for 
their charming and distinguished home by much work of 
improvement to house and estate. The lady’s sure touch in 
all matters of furnishing and housekeeping is much in evi- 
dence—as, for instance, in the delicious yet simple get-up of 
many of the bedrooms (Fig. 11). Everywhere there is a sense 
of very successful effort towards perfection, towards the 
maintenance of a choice spot in unison with its past tradi- 
tions; but, with all that, the eye of taste can select and 
introduce from the storehouse of modern discovery and recent 
invention. H. Avray TIPPING. 


“SOMETHING TO HIT AGAINST” 


By BERNARD DarRwWIN, 


WEEK or so ago I was putting on a green baize putting 
green which Harrods had laid down for their ‘ Golf 


Week,” and talking about that elusive art to George 
Gadd. Gadd, as all the world knows, is a reformed 
putter. By practising through many toilsome hours 


he turned himself from a bad into a good putter and won the 
News of the World Tournament, largely by consistently good 
work on the green. What he had to say was, therefore, likely 
to be interesting, much more so than the views of those lucky 
people—there are a few such—who can pick up a putter and 
swing it boldly, smoothly and truly by the light of nature. 

He told me that his particular weakness had always been 
that the right hand would turn over, with the result that the 
ball finished to the left of the hoie. What he wanted was the 
feeling of ‘‘ something to hit against,’’ and he set out to find it. 
lirst, he held his left elbow further out from his body, pointing it 
more in the direction of the hole. That did something, but 
not enough. So next he tightened the grip of the third and 
fourth fingers of the left hand, and now holds them very nearly 
as tight as he can. This is decidedly heterodox according to 
the text books, because we are generally told that it is the fore- 
finger and the thumb that do all the werk. However, Gadd found 
that those third and fourth fingers gave him what he wanted. 
He then felt that the right hand was doing the hitting and tkat 
it had this solid, resisting left hand to “ hit against,’ ard he 
has gone on his way rejoicing ever since. 

One “tip” will not cure all putting diseases, but I was 
particularly interested in this one because it rather bcre out 
some humble experiments I had made on my own account. 
My disease was not the same as Gadd’s. My putts were pushed 
rather than pulled, but I had the same feeling that I wanted 
to hit against something. The something not being forthcoming, 
the left hand was being pushed prematurely forward, and I was 
moving my head and my body forward with the club when I 
ought to have been keeping them still. I then came on—I will 
not say a cure, but a temporary alleviation. I imagined not 
merely that my right hand was doing all the work and, therefore, 
going forward, but that my left hand was going the opposite 
way—in fact, that the two, far from acting together, were actively 
warring against one another. The result was that the left hand, 
so to speak, waited for the right to catch it up. It no longer 
insisted on going ahead on its own account, and my body, there- 
fore, had far less temptation to lurch forward in sympathy. 


” 


In short, for a while at least, I stood still and hit the ball crisply 
instead of poking and prodding at it, and I had just the same 
feeling that Gadd called ‘‘ having something to hit against.” 

There is a natural and often fatal inclination to transfer a 
“tip” from one stroke to another. If one is holing one’s putts 
one is tempted to enquire whether one could not drive in the 
same Heaven-sent style. My conversation with Gadd reminded 
me of a letter I had received some little while before. In it 
my correspondent developed a theory that, in driving, the left 
hand, if I may so express it, held the club back while the 
right hand put in the punch. He quoted, by way of illustration, 
some photographs in Country Lire of Braid hitting against 
a wind. I answered him, I am afraid, cautiously, almost 
evasively—to the effect that while there certainly was something 
of the kind to be seen in some players’ driving, noticeably Abe 
Mitchell’s, I thought it was a natural gift which would be 
dangerous and, perhaps, impossible to cultivate. I am now 
wondering whether I did that correspondent full justice. He 
also was in search of that feeling of hitting against something. 

If, when we have this particular golfing bee in our -onnet, 
we look at Abe Mitchell’s driving, he certainly does seem at 
the moment of impact to be holding the club back with the left 
hand and putting in a desperate blow with the right. The fact 
that he does not overlap, but holds his hands apart in the old- 
fashioned way, enhances the impression of the two hands, in 
a sense, fighting one another. This explanation seems also 
to account to some extent for that curious finish, which appears 
to be clipped and yet sends the ball such astonishing distances. 
Whether any of us, ordinary mortals, could with any advantage 
to ourselves imitate it, I am still doubtful; but by a very small 
experiment we can, I think, get some clue to his methods. Let 
us first take, not a full swing, but a half swing, little more than 
a waggle if we please, thinking the while of the two hands taking 
the club forward together. The movement is quite slow, and 
there is little swish or snap in it. Then let us try a similar little 
swing, thinking of hitting with the right hand against the left, 
and there are plenty of snap and “ pep ’”’ and all the other agree- 
able things that are supposed to make the ball go. The feeling 
of speed at the moment of hitting is greatly enhanced. There 
is, too, unless I am quite deluded, less temptation to lurch too 
far forward with the body. 

Of course, there is an opposite side to this beautiful picture. 
Anything in the nature of stopping the club, with either hand 
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must be dangerous. We are terribly likely to overdo it and 
stop the club altogether, so that what was intended to be a 
wonderful Mitchellian crash degenerates into a pitiful little 
“jab.”’ Again, we may not lurch forward, but we may do what 
is just as bad, namely, fall backwards. Or the slice that we 
thought we were curing may become a horribly “ smothered ” 
hook, as a result of which the ball runs a short way along the 
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ground to square leg. Nature intended very few of us to be 
Mitchells, and we had better make sure that we are of those 
few before we try to imitate him too closely. I do believe, 
however, that whatever the stroke, the notion of having some- 
thing to hit against is a good one and may help us if we do not 
think too much about it. But, of course, we shall do that one 
fatal thing. We always do. 





SLAVERY IN AFRICA 


By W. D. M. BELL. 


OR many years past the subject of slavery in Africa has 

ceased to agitate the mind of Europeans. The infrequent 

references to it in the public press have, seemingly, failed 

to arouse much interest. To all intents and purposes 

slavery has ceased—at any rate, in the mind of the ordinary 
man. Just lately there has been a reawakening in this country’s 
press to the actuality of a very considerable traffic in slaves. 
This traffic is largely an internal one, as the holding of the sea- 
coasts by European powers, with their hostile attitude towards 
slavery, has made it more and more difficult to smuggle cargoes 
of human freight through the cordon of patrolling gunboats. 
Occasionally a dhow—-an Arab sailing boat—gets through by a 
judicious use of the flags of nationalities other than that of the 
threatening gunboat. Sometimes a clean pair of heels may even 
be shown to the more obsolete of the anti-slavers, for dhows 
have beautiful lines below water, and with a monsoon on the 
quarter a steamer must travel indeed to stay with her, let alone 
catch her. 

These dhows are of all sizes, from 20 tons to 200 tons, 
and have one or two masts. The rig for all sizes is lateen with 
the yard on the longest side of the triangle. This yard was a 
never failing source of wonder to me, for it is made up of many 
short lengths ail lashed together in an apparently precarious 
manner, with coconut fibre rope. The mast is short and rakes 
forward at a peculiar angle. There is no boom to the foot of 
the sail, and as that part of the one and only sail, which is forward 
of the mast, acts as our jibs do, a rather complicated manceuvre 
is involved when the ship tacks. 

All the gear is of the most homely description and, in our 
view, utterly unreliable. Even compasses are often home-made 
affairs. A fruit tin sometimes forms the casing. A pivot of 
rough soft iron is fixed about the centre of the bottom of the tin. 
On this point a magnetised, but equally rough piece of iron is 
slung and to this is fixed quite a neat copy of our compass cards. 
A roughly fitting lid of ordinary window glass completes the 
instrument, except for the usual “ medicine.”’ In one that I 


examined this consisted of a handful of black peppercorns—to 
“keep out the cold,’ I was told. 





WAITING TO BE “TAKEN” IN THE DEVIL’S POOL. 


The building of these dhows is a work of art. Throughout 
the process no moulds are used, nor—I believe—are any measure- 
ments taken; and none is required, as one can see by looking 
at any dhow which is high and dry. All is true and fair, and this 
is arrived at by eye alone. 

When I first saw the under-water body of a dhow I was 
immediately struck with the general resemblance it bore in its 
lines to that of one of our crack racing schooners of the very 
latest fashion. And yet the design of the dhow never varies. 
Probably it has not varied for centuries. The design is impressed 
upon generation of dhow builders after generation. I may be 
wrong, but the lines seemed to me to be the natural sweep the 
boards would themselves take most readily. 

No saw mill sees these planks—they are adzed all over. 
No nail even is used. Plank is lashed to plank along the edges 
with tough grass. And how they leak! Sometimes throughout 
a voyage of several thousands of miles baling with kerosene tins 
never ceases. And do those jolly mariners mind ? Nota bit of 
it. Far worse things than leaks occur. Yards carry away, masts 
go overboard, rudders come off with a big following sea—and they 
go into the sea and bring them on again. More perfect seamen 
do not exist, for the reason that really good seamanship is required 
all day and every day to keep those wonderful craft from utter 
disintegration. The crews, too, are unique. Of discipline there 
appears to be none. Anyone steers—sitting on a chair by the 
wheel and taking part in any meals or conversation that may 
happen to be going. When land is sighted everyone argues 
about it. Should sail be made or taken off, there is a general 
argument about it. Yet the right thing is most frequently done, 
such thorough seamen are they. Their knowledge of the local 
currents is almost uncanny. 

The number of slaves landed and sold in Arabia in one year 
must, I think, be small. A dhow-master who, by a clever 
coup, shipped a hundred native labourers as passengers at 
one East African port for transfer to another some seventy-five 
miles distant, and put straight out into the Indian Ocean and was 
never caught, in spite of cables and gunboats, is the exception 
which proves the rule, let us hope. His cargo must have brought 
him in a very considerable sum, 
male slaves in the Persian Gulf 
fetching by repute £40 a head. 
But, judging by my own experi- 
ence of East African dhows, 
more than half the cargo must 
have died of thirst before 
reaching land, as a more 
happy-go-lucky, improvident 
lot of sea rovers can nowhere 
be found. I was once ona 
steamer which stopped to a 
signal of distress from a 
becalmed dhow. A small boat 
approached us and demanded 
water. Their barrels and kero- 
sene tins were filled and 
lowered into the boat. The 
painter was cast off and we 
steamed away while the well 
laden boat made _ towards 
the dhow. I watched this boat 
through glasses and presently 
the occupants stopped rowing 
while still some distance from 
their ship. They then pro- 
ceeded to wash _ themselves 
with the precious water, splash- 
ing it generously about. Mean- 
while the crew aboard the 
dhow seemed frantic with 
rage, judging by their gesticu- 
lations. Presently splashes 
could be seen about the little 
boat which could only have been 
caused by bullets fired from 
the dhow. Rapidly increasing 
distance unfortunately pre- 
vented my seeing what reception 
the bathers got when alongside. 
Slavery in Africa is not now a 
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sea-borne traffic of any great 
extent, as I have endeavoured 
to show. It exists, however, 
pretty generally throughout 
Africa, in one form or another, 
in all the country north of 
the Zambesi to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Mohammedan 
tribes of the northern half of 
Africa are the greatest and © 
best purchasers’ of slaves. 
They are also the best owners 
of slaves—from the slaves’ 
point of view. They work 
their slaves hard, but they 
treat them well. Slaves are 
here treated as members of the 
family. They are clothed, fed 
and housed and have certain 
rights. A slave of exceptional 
ability may rise in life and may 
finally free himself. In any 
case, slave men usually become 
mated to slave women, and in 
most cases lead fairly comfort- 
able lives. I have questioned 
many such and they have had 
little to complain of, except 
that they seemed not _ to 
like the loss of their children. When asked why they resented 
this, their natural affection for their children was never brought up 
as carrying any weight ; it was always the business point of view 
that they stressed. A girl child brought in so much when married 
off, besides working in the garden, fetching water and firewood, 
helping the brewing of beer, etc. A boy brought respect and 
““ standing,’’ and supported his father in his old age. 

In such parts as these the coming of the white man has 
brought with it a great intensifying of labour for the slave. 
Besides doing all his ordinary routine work of cultivating his 
master’s gardens, cutting ditches, wood and water drawing, etc., 
he has now to answer the never-ending demands of the white 
administrators for porters, road-makers or builders. His 
Mohammedan master, of course, does no manual labour. Any 
money the slave earns from the white man is taken to the master, 
in many cases almost inexplicable devotion being shown in this 
connection. I remember once paying off some boys after three 
months’ work and finding from their master that every penny 
had been taken to him. He had returned to them each about 
1s. 4d., which act had filled these boys with astonishment at 
his generosity. Again, slave men will travel hundreds of miles 
eway from their homes, take service as workers in mines and 
what not, and carry every penny so earned to their masters. 
Against this the master is obliged to find homes for them; he 
must feed them between employments, and it would be derogatory 
to his dignity to have them naked, so he clothes them. 

Such a slave master as I have described above has but little 
chance of acquiring slaves by the old direct method of raiding. 
This can only be carried out in such places as Abyssinia, as the 
greater part of Africa is now under European administration. 
But he can still purchase slaves surreptitiously and in great 
secrecy from the traders who penetrate every part under the 
guise of pedlars of beads, elephant and giraffe hair, cloth, charms, 
onions and other articles too numerous to mention. These petty 
traders may be met with not only in every town and village, but 
also in the most unfrequented parts of the wildest bush, beating 
their way past or round some white man’s post by paths only 
known to themselves. They may have with them or not, as 
the case may be, one or more quite inconspicuous boys or girls 
dressed in clothes such as theirs. In either case the passing 
white man knows nothing and can see nothing wrong. Should 
they have such a captive they are probably hurrying north by 
the most unfrequented paths to sell him or her to some wealthy 
Fulani or Arab landowner. If we could retrace their steps 
southwards we might find that this child had sustained the 
loss of both parents and had been sold by some distant relative, 
or that a famine-stricken family had parted with one of its 
members in order to buy food. 

In this case Fate may be considered to be kind to the slave. 
At the worst, a life of unceasing toil awaits a male captive, while 
a girl may be given by some great landowner to his daughter, as 
part of her dowry on marriage. A life of comparative ease may 
in this case be her lot, punctuated by outbursts, accompanied 
by thrashings of severity governed by her mistress’s temper. 
In the cannibal regions of Africa, and in those immediately 
adjoining them, a much more gruesome fate awaits orphans 
and stolen captives. There is every indication of a very con- 
siderable traffic existing in human livestock for the table in 
certain parts of Africa. 

Here it may be necessary to explain how it is that I am in 
a position to make such a statement. For many years my 
occupation was the hunting of elephant, and it naturally took 
me to the wildest and most unfrequented and least administered 
parts. Living as I often did in the villages of people still wild, 
[ had many more opportunities of observing the inmost workings 
of the African mind than any mere passer-through, or even 
stationary official, could ever hope to have. The native African 
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A SMALL SLAVING DHOW. 


attitude towards a white man who followed hunting as a pro- 
fession made intercourse more open and intimacy easier than 
that reserved for any other, not excepting even missionaries. 
[ have, for instance, been offered slaves, and that in country 
‘vhere the white man’s antipathy to slavery was well known. 

I now find myself appalled by the difficulty of describing 
adequately to Europeans a condition of mind which may have 
existed among us many centuries ago, but which certainly 
finds no parallel with us to-day. It is difficult for us to place 
ourselves in the position of an African about to sell his child, 
distant relative, war captive or stolen person. It is equally 
difficult to imagine ourselves the buyer of such goods, destined, 
maybe, forourtable. But it is quite impossible for us to conceive 
the state of mind of the victim. Here we stand face to face with 
a dark and blank wall. For, knowing their fate as they do, none 
of the emotions one would expect to meet exists. Girls put to 
fattening fatten rapidly, play joyouslv, sleep well. They appear 
not to think of the time when the knife and cooking pot will 
end their life ; or, if they do, it is that they may do credit to their 
owner by cutting up well at the feast. This attitude seems 
incredible, but there are many incredible things in Africa. I 
know one tribe where the custom is that when a feast is ordered 
two plump young girls are told to go to a certain haunted pool, 
to stand knee-deep in the water and to await thus their fate. 
They are invariably “‘ taken ’”’ by the spirit of the pool. None 
returns or has ever been known to return. Yet, they go, without 
force or escort, and, dressed in their finery, apparently willing 
victims. To hear them spoken of afterwards one would suppose 
that some great honour had been done them. I am as certain 
as one can be without actually having seen it that the victims 
“taken ”’ were killed and eaten by the cronies of the village. 

Under some such disguise as the above is slavery still 
rampant in parts of Africa. Sometimes it is put down to a 
well known leopard, but more generally to spirits. With every 
man, woman and child, including the prospective victim, backing 
up such a system whole-heartedly, how can the direct-thoughted 
races hope to arrive at the truth of the matter? What kind 
of evidence could be brought forward? I have but faintly 
outlined the difficulties to be met when any commission of 
enquiry into slavery attempts to bring to light the tortuous 
windings of the African mind. 

A much more straightforward state of slavery is met with 
in Abyssinia. Here captives of raiding expeditions are simply 
sold into bondage, comparatively few of them reaching the 
shores of the Red Sea, thanks to the anti-slavery patrols, which 
are chiefly British. 

Geographically speaking, the great inland waterways of 
Africa provide the easiest and safest territory for slave traffic, 
especially where they form international boundaries. The - 
Upper Nile and the Ubangui River may be specially mentioned 
in this connection. 

As to remedies to be adopted for the suppression of slavery, 
it would almost seem necessary to have some kind of control of 
births and deaths in the villages. To begin with, the various 
states should register all orphans. It is very hard for Africans 
to resist the temptation to sell their distant relatives at any 
time, but when that relative is also an orphan it becomes almost 
impossible. But if that orphan’s name were written down in a 
Government book, that orphan’s life would be safe even were 
the name forgotten or the book destroyed. 

Hitherto the official attitude of the various powers concerned 
has been too lenient towards slavery. Some, if not all, have 
countenanced it in some form or other. Probably, the proposed 
commission of enquiry should be international in character and 
its recommendations carried out by all. Penalties have been 
light in the past for those caught slaving. Capital punishment, 
carried out, would quickly stop it. 
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LACOCK CHURCH AND VILLAGE.—II 


By H. Avray TIpPinc. 





1.—LOOKING 


UP CHURCH STREET FROM THE CHIPPENHAM ROAD. 


The corner house is a medieval construction, altered in Jacobean times. 


WO doors further down Church Street than the Old 
Angel, a house, breaking forward into the roadway, 
shows the primitive construction of great oak beams, 
or ‘‘crucks,”’ joined at top and descending with outward 
spread not merely to the wall plate, but right down 
to a plinth of stone slightly raised off the ground. The beam 
that shows in the illustration (Fig. 2) was evidently chosen 
with care to answer its purpose, as it curves inwards towards 
the base, and thus lessens the angularity of the construction. 
This gable forms the east end of a long fourteenth century 
building stretching out to the corner where Church Street meets 
the Chippenham Road (Fig. 1). The building was made more 
convenient in Jacobean times by gables and larger windows, 





2—ANCIENT TIMBER-FRAMED DWELLINGS 


but the ancient roof construction shows in the bedrooms 
to which an oak staircase of the seventeenth century 
leads. The Early Renaissance Lacock builders were very 
generous with their gables, and a delightful set of them (Fig. 4) 
gives character and charm to the house which follows the bend 
of the street that forms part of the Chippenham to Melksham 
road and where the George Inn is situated (Fig. 3). Here an 
oak lintel tops the wide fireplace (Fig. 5) with old-fashioned 
open fire for cooking generous joints of beef. This was done on 
a spit turned by placing a little dog inside a wheel, which he 
worked as a squirrel turns its cage (Fig. 6). Beyond the George 
Inn, and before getting to the High Street turning, there now 
stands the war memorial on which are recorded the names of 
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3.—THE RAISED CAUSEWAY AND THE GEORGE INN. 


the fallen of Lacock Village, while at the High Street corner 
stands the most important of Lacock’s timber-framed dwellings. 
It is known as the Porch House (Fig. 7), and the porch is the 
most interesting part of the structure, as, aithough in parts 
renovated, it retains its late fifteenth century form and features. 
The outer posts, the archway and the corbels supporting the 
overhang are typical examples of that “‘ strong timber, in framing 
whereof our carpenters have been and are worthily preferred 
before those of like science among all other nations,’’ as Harrison 
wrote as late as mid-Elizabethan times. The window of the 
room above the porch has cusped headed lights to its moulded 
mullions, and the somewhat curved boughs of oak that were 
chosen for the braces are items of an entirely reasonable treat- 
ment which results in picturesqueness, but does not consciously 
set out to insist upon it—a spirit from which we have been 
suffering ever since the “‘ Romantic School’”’ arose. The porch, 
no doubt, originally opened into the “‘ screens” of a hall that 
went up to the roof, and the end gable is that of the usual wing 
in which a solar and, perhaps, a chamber were accommodated 
on the upper floor. The central gable will have been an addition 
dating very likely from those Jacobean days when even the 
dividing of the hall into two storeys did not yield quite as much 
accommodation as increasing wealth and civilisation were calling 
for. Later on, that is, after the eighteenth century had opened, 


4.—STONE-TILED DORMERS. 


square paned and thick barred sashes were inserted in the 
stonework of the ground floor; and thus we get not a museum 
piece representing the fashion of a single generation, but a sympa- 
thetic aggregate showing how all ages possessing the instinct 
for right forms and proportions, although in different style, could 
make alterations of their own that enrich the domestic history 
of the building without any detrimental warp to its general 
composition. Such should, as a rule, be retained, and only 
later and altogether jarring accretions be removed. Even then 
trop de zéle should be as ‘much deprecated in the field of archi- 
tecture as it was by Talleyrand in the field of diplomacy. It 
is a good thing that in our time little has been done at the Porch 
House beyond the removal of a coat of plaster that, except 
for the porch, covered timber framing and stonework alike a 
score of years ago. 

As the Porch House marks the south-west corner of the 
High Street, so does the Red Lion Inn make a dignified south- 
east end (Fig. 8). But it brings us from Late Gothic to Late 
Renaissance in the matter of style, and from stone and timber 
to brick in material. It has its fellow at the other extreme end 
of the village, for as you enter it from Chippenham over the 
Lacock brook bridge you see on your right a house very pleasantly 
typical of the times of Queen Anne, its symmetrical front lying 
back behind dignified urn-surmounted gate piers. These two 





5.—-THE OLD KITCHEN FIRE IN THE GEORGE INN. 


6.—THE DOG-TURNED WHEEL OF THE SPIT 
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7.—THE PORCH HOUSE 
It stands at the turning from the Chippenham Road into the High Street. 





8.—_LOOKING 
To the left is the Red Lion. 


THE HIGH STREET. 
To the right the fourteenth century barn and the Abbey chamberlain’s 





9.—A 'TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSE IN THE HIGH STREET. 
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buildings represent the last 
active architectural period a 
Lacock. 

There has been little 
addition or change since the 
earlier years of the eighteenth 
century, but good work from 
the fourteenth century until 
then has been preserved. 
During all that time Lacock 
was prosperous, although not 
industrial. Moreover, it was 
in a_ region of admirable 
materials for both walls and 
roofs. Good quality on a 
modest scale marks its 
buildings, and places it, at the 
present day, in the first rank 
of Wiltshire’s many old-world 
villages. The Porch House 
is only one of several fifteenth 
century dwellings that have 
not been altered out of recog- 
nition. Another occupies the 
middle of the south side of 
the High Street (Fig. 9). 
Here, again, will have been 
a hall, now cut into two floors 
of cottage rooms, and at the 
east end a _ solar occupying 
a gable and projecting over 
the undercroft. Both that 
and the solar have very 
charming restrained bay 
windows, but these will not be 
earlier than the seventeenth 
century. Opposite the Lion 
Inn opens out the narrow 
East Street, running down to- 
wards the church. At each 
of its High Street corners is 
an interesting building. The 
one is a_ great stone barn 
dating from the fourteenth 
century. The other is a house 
with a stone base and timber 
framed upper floor. Here, 
again, the principal accom- 
modation will have been 
originally a hall and a solar. 
Near the abbey entrance and 
divided only by the narrow 
way from the great barn, it 
is thought to have been the 
dwelling of the chamberlain 
of the Abbey. The office may 
have been hereditary and its 
title have become a surname. 
In any case, a Chamberlain 
family was occupying it when 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain visited 
the Abbey and called on his 
namesake. Since then Lacock 
has been inclined to dub the 
house the ‘“‘ Chamberlain Man- 
sion,’ and claims it as the 
ancestral home of the line 
of statesmen that gives 
political lustre to the Parlia- 
mentary representation of 
Birmingham. 

Between Birmingham and 
Lacock what a_ contrast! 
in the broad street of the 
latter, now that the medieval 
market is extinct, the grass 
threatens to grow in_ the 
absence of traffic; in the 
former the human congestion 
of modern industrialism has 
stamped out other forms of 
life: a whole region is covered 
with drear dwellings, gigantic 
factories, railway networks, 
mining disfigurements. 
Natural beauty and _ historical 
association are blotted out 
under the overwhelming mass 
of the apparatus of present- 
day production. But at 
Lacock it is natural beauty 
and historical association that 
hold sway and prevail. They 
occupy the whole canvas. 
The school and the children 
pouring out of it into the 
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ligh Street ; 
d-fashioned shop window ; 


the biscuit boxes and tinned meats behind the 
the occasional motor that hoots 
as it turns out of the Chippenham road into the street and up 
o the Red Lion are modern drops in an ancient ocean. They 
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in no measure distract the attention which is absorbed in 
the contemplation of this rich and complete picture of old age 
still virile and free of senility, carefully guarded and, theretore, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SUMMER TIME. 
To THE EpiTor. 


31R,—The“announcement by the Home Secre- 
tary that Summer Time will not commence 
until April 22nd will be a shock to the many 
thousands of people who have been expecting 
and looking forward to its starting on April rst. 
No reason is given for putting the date so much 
later, and no reason is apparent to those who 
have given any study to the subject. On the 
other hand, there is every reason for the date 
being earlier instead of later. It has been urged 
over and over again that the most important 
time of the year when the extra hour of daylight 
should be available is in the early spring— 
March and April—a period during which the 
most necessary part of the year’s work has 
to be put through, in the preparation of fields 
and gardens for the crops. In fact, for two 
weeks past one has been begrudging the short 
amount of daylight available for doing garden 
work after getting home in the evening. It 
is all the more unfortunate that the announce- 
ment has been delayed (perhaps purposely) 
so long that there is no time left to make an 
alteration to an earlier date. Belgium has shown 
more intelligence by deciding to start summer 
time on April 1st. By April 22nd, when it is 
already light up to eight o’clock, the crucial 
time will have passed. ‘Twenty-two hours of 
work will have been lost by each of the several 
millions of people concerned, and lights will 
have had to be used by, say, five millions of 
households for 110 million more hours than 
if the date had been April 1st. The economic 
waste is enormous.—S. O’Dwy_er. 


STANDING MARTINGALES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Smir—I was interested to see Colonel 
McTaggart’s letter about my attack on the 
standing martingale in the little article on 
Hunting which was published in CouNTRY 
Lire. It is always exhilarating to cross swords 
with a formidable adversary, and in this case 
the more so, because I happen to know him well, 
though I am sure that he does not know 
“* Sabretache ”’! Colonel McTaggart is a 
first-class horseman and horsemaster, as, of 
course, those who have read his various interest- 
ing writings know, and I have a great respect 
for his opinions. But I am going to stand to 
my guns all the same. A Jong standing martin- 
gale I know is favoured by quite a lot of people, 
as they hold that if you tie a horse’s head into 
the position in which it should be when he 
is going to and also when he is jumping a 
fence, it cannot be wrong. Polo ponies—and 
also some pig-stickers I have ridden during 
a Patiala “‘ week ’’—go, perhaps, better in them— 
certainly polo ponies; but I contend that, in 
hunting and ’chasing (about which games of 
chance both Colonel McTaggart and I know 
quite a bit), the more freedom a horse has the 
better for him and the safer for the master. 
I cannot agree with Colonel McTaggart that 
a horse tucks his head in—at least, not de- 
liberately—when he makes a back peck and 
skids on to it on landing. My experience has 
been the very reverse—and I also think that 
the snapshots support me just as much as 
they do my adversary. The Colonials—who, 
as both of us know, are the “ real goods ”’ as 
horsemen—abominate martingales of any kind 
—even an Irish one. I think, on the contrary, 
that a running martingale of the right length 
(rings up as high as the horse’s gullet) is as 
good as a third hand, especially on a shifty 
one, or, in a ’chase, on a horse that is a bit 
awkward round a turn. A standing martingale 
under the same conditions is of very little use 
to one. I know that Colonel McTaggart has 
ridden as many of the kind of horse I mean 
as possibly I have done, for in India we never 
refused a ride, however bad. I rode two horses 
with hounds in Leicestershire this season, 
both of which had standing martingales, and 
if I had had a knife handy and there had been 
time (I rode both second, and changed when 
hounds had actually found and there was 
no time), I would have cut them. I haven’t 
the nerve to ride over big fences as I’d like to 
in a standing martingale! And with that 
remark I'll ‘‘ return swords ” !—SABRETACHE. 





MINING IN SUSSEX IN THE STONE 
AGE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—In June last a site which has since proved 
to be a mining and industrial centre dating 
back to the Stone Age was discovered upon a 
hill known as Blackpatch, some five miles 
north-west of Worthing. It has been proved 
that some sixty mine shafts were sunk within 
half a mile of the summit of Blackpatch in 
Early Neolithic times, down into the chalk, for 
the purpose of obtaining a special quality of 
flint, the manufacture of which into tools 
and weapons was conducted upon the spot. 
Over a contracted space of hillside, 2ooyds. 
by t1ooyds., are distributed 64 cup-shaped 
depressions from t1oft. to 4oft. in circumfer- 
ence and ranging from rft. to 5ft. in depth. 
About their rims are low irregular mounds 
of rubble. The depressions indicate the filled- 
in shafts of the mines, and the surrounding 





get, occurs visibly along the gallery sides, at a 
depth of 1oft. from the surface, and consists 
of a layer of isolated lenticular nodules of fine 
free-flaking quality. On being abandoned 
as a source of flint-getting, the mine had been 
filled with chalk blocks excavated from new 
mines subsequently sunk to the south and 
west, depositions of tilts of rubble from that 
quarter being occasionally interrupted by the 
partly filled shaft being used as a sheltered 
place in which to chip flint then being brought 
to the surface elsewhere. On these workshop 
floors were found thousands of flakes and 
chipped pieces and nodules, together with a 
number of flint implements in all stages of 
completion, including knives, axes, scrapers, 
choppers, borers and planes. Among the 
chalk tipped in from other pits were found 
numerous mining and other tools of bone and 
flint, which had either been broken and dis- 
carded or lost. Numerous animal bones, all 
of which had been smashed in order to extract 


A FLINT MINE OF THE STONE AGE, 


rims of rubble represent excavated material 
which had never been returned to the workings. 
Though filled with debris and its presence 
almost obliterated by rainwash, turf and bushes, 
one of the shafts selected for exploration has 
yielded, on being cleared and reopened, a 
vast amount of interesting matter pertaining 
to the life and habits of the stone-using races 
who succeeded the cave men in these islands. 
The task of excavating has been a protracted 
and laborious one, no less than 65 tons of 
infilling having been raised to the surface by 
voluntary labour alone. The shaft of the mine 
now reopened, which is 40oft. above sea level, 
and surmounted by modern hoisting apparatus, 
presents a striking appearance amid the green 
wilderness of the hills. It is 16ft. in diameter 
and 12ft. deep. From its base radiate no fewer 
than seven galleries, driven by the ancient 
miners in pursuit of the horizontal flint seam 
which they had reached at such a shallow depth. 
These galleries are from 2ft. to 3ft. in height, 
5ft. to 7ft. in breadth, and from roft. to 3oft. 
in length. Three of them communicate with 
the systems belonging to near-by shafts, it 
being possible to travel underground through 
the dark recesses of one of them to the base 
of another pit. The primary digging of the 
mine explored at Blackpatch was effected by 
means of picks made from the antlers of red 
deer, together with punches and hammers of 
the same material, the marks left upon the 
walls of the galleries as a result of their use 
appearing as fresh as if made but yesterday. 
The flint, which may be said to be the ore 
which the miners had been at such pains to 


the marrow, and sweepings of quantities of 
charcoal from large fires were also met with, 
indicating a considerable occupation of the 
surface in the vicinity at a time contemporary 
with the working of the mines.—JOoHN H. PuLv-. 


SENSE OF SMELL IN BIRDS, 
To THE EpIToR. 

Sir,—A great spotted woodpecker visits a bird 
table in the verandah of a house belonging to. 
friends of mine. The bird often takes food 
from the table, places it in the cracks of a birch 
tree hard by and consumes it there. One day 
my friends missed the small knob, shaped like 
an acorn, from the end of a broken sunblind 
cord on the verandah. Subsequently they 
discovered it wedged into a crack in the birch 
tree. Though they did not see the woodpecker 
take the ‘‘ acorn,” there can be little doubt that 
it was he who placed it in that position. Captain 
Knight, in his “‘ Bird Life Among the Tree 
Tops,” describes how he watched a great spotted 
woodpecker wedging hazel nuts into a sallow 
and pecking them open. He adds that they 
deal with oak galls in the same way. Had 
this bird been able to smell the acrid scent of an 
acorn he would hardly have been deceived. 
Your correspondent’s note about a blackbird 
perching on a gun barrel, reminds me that I 
have on two or three occasions heard anglers. 
tell of kingfishers perching on a rested rod. 
Anglers’ yarns are proverbial, but kingfishers. 
so often perch on a low branch over water that 
there is no need to doubt the authenticity of 
such an occurrence.--ERNEST BLAKE. 
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SOME MORE LINCOLNSHIRE ANECDOTES. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Attention has been called to an error I 
made in the story in my last letter on this 
subject, assigning to Bishop King’s chaplain 
a position at the head of the procession, instead 
of directly in front of the bishop himself. Of 
course, it is an error on my part and one 
which I cannot understand myself making. 
One remembers the story of the rector who was 
fond of illustrating points in his sermons by 
asking questions about subjects with which 
his hearers were conversant, which he, of course, 
always answered himself, and who, during the 
sermon, asked the question, ad propos of some 
theory he was propounding, ‘‘ What do we 
find in old quarries?” ‘“ Rabbuts,”’ came 
the answer in a loud aside from the choir behind 
him. Many townsfolk have almost a contempt 
for the countryman and his slower ways, but 
often it does not appear to strike them that the 
countryman entertains much the same opinion 
ofthem. ‘ Yon’sa poor lot of folk in the towns, 
sir,” remarked a farmer to me once, when I 
was driving with him; “they don’t know 
nowt.”’ The correct opinion, of course, probably 
Jies between the two; but the following little 
story would almost suggest that the superiority 
jis not always on the side of the townsfolk. 
A gentleman who had tired of the town came 
to live in the country, and, as might be expected, 
was rather ignorant of. many rural matters. 
He used to drive a pony-cart, and one day the 
pony stumbled and fell down, as sometimes 
happens, breaking the skin on its knees. After 
it had recovered he again drove out, and, meet- 
ing one of his friends, the friend suggested 
that he should get a pair of kneecaps, meaning, 
of course, for the pony, in case it fell again. 
What was the friend’s surprise, on meeting 
the gentleman the next time, to find that he 
had put the kneecaps on his own knees.— 

B. G. HoucuTon. 
CO-OPERATION AMONG 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—A reliable observer tells me that he 
recently witnessed a very interesting and striking 
occurrence in the world of bird life. While 
passing a small coppice, his attention was 
attracted by the loud, shrill cries—a veritable 
babel of discordant noises—that arose from the 
depths of the clustered trees. Cautiously he 
made his way towards the centre and watched. 
A fine female sparrowhawk was perched on a 
hillock, clutching in her terrible claws a half- 
grown jay. ‘The male hawk stood near, on the 
summit of a boulder. Both hawks were beating 
their wings excitedly and uttering piercing 
cries—cries so loud that the miserable shrieking 
of the captive was scarcely audible. There was 
need to be on the defensive. A pair of adult 
jays, with erect crests and bristling plumage, 
stamped and scolded on a branch overhead, and 
a few moments later a whole company of these 
beautiful birds arrived on the scene. Further- 
more, other birds—a big missel-thrush and a 
pair of blackbirds, together with a host of 
chaffinches and sparrows—joined forces with 
the jays. ‘Then ensued a vigorous onslaught. 
The motley throng surrounded the hawks and, 
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in a body, darted at them from every point. 
The fierce raptores, no longer defiant, dashed 
through the ranks of the attackers and rushed, 
meteor-like, over the tree tops. They lost no 
time in crossing a broad field that separated 
the coppice from an extensive wood and in the 
shelter of the clustered trees they were soon 
out of sight. The young jay, though rather 
badly mauled, speedily recovered and was 
overjoyed to be restored to the midst of its 
devoted relatives—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


A WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Mr. C. W. Greatorex may be interested 

to know that I have had a male blackbird with 

a pure white hood in the garden and surround- 

ing wood since Christmas Eve, 1922. He may 

be seen, or photographed, by any genuine 

ornithologist —T. S. HAwkKINs. 


FOOD OF THE SCAUP 
To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—There is so much controversy about the 
food of some of the British diving ducks, that 
it may be of interest to state that I took from 
the crop of an adult male scaup the other day 
a number of half-sized cockles, together with 
a few tellens. The meal must have been taken 
just previous to death, for the shells were intact 
and their contents undigested. The bird was 
caught in a net.—H. W. RosInson. 


DUCK. 


BADGERS IN CORNWALL. 
To THE EpITor. 

Str,—The considerable increase of badgers 
in Cornwall, especially in the western parts of 
the county, has revived the controversy, as to 
the harmlessness or otherwise of ‘‘ Brock.” 
Nature lovers have challenged those who are 
waging ruthless war on this interesting animal 
to show in what way it is harmful, or at least 
to prove that its bad points outweigh its good 
ones. Cornish farmers, however, are divided 
in their attitude, for there are many cases where 
badger sells, within a few hundred yards of the 
homestead, enjoy perfect immunity. Mr. John 
C. Tregarthen, the well -known naturalist, 
has recently declared that, in his opinion, the 
badger was an advantage to the agriculturist 
in keeping down mice, rats, and moles and 
consuming beetles, slugs, and other crop 
damagers. ‘This more than compensates for an 
occasional chicken. Brock often gets the blame 
for the sins of Reynard. In this respect it is 
interesting to note that the culprit can be 
determined by an examination of the remains 
of the stolen meal. The badger always leaves 
the gizzard of the chicken untouched, while 
the fox eats it. Badger clubs are growing 
numerous up and down the country, and many 
have recorded close on a hundred “ kills.””-— 
G. Peters MICHELL. 


A COLOSSAL BUDDHA. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you two photographs of the huge 
figure of Buddha at Pegu in Southern Burma. 
It is 181ft. long and high in proportion. How 
gigantic it is may be faintly gathered from 
the way in which it dwarfs the human beings 
in the photograph. It is a comparatively new 
work, and the face seems to me to have some- 
thing of a simper instead of being calm and 
dignified as in the older figures—R. GorBoLp. 


April 7th, 1923. 


CHIMNEYS AND DOWN-DRAUGHT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—If there is one thing in house-buildin; 
which is less an exact science than another, i 





ONE WAY OF CURING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 


is chimney construction, for there seems to be 
no certainty at all when building a house that 
the chimneys will draw well and not smoke. 
Moreover, this is a matter considerably affected 
by the site and its surroundings. For instance, 
a group of trees near a house may create eddies 
in the air that cause a down-draught and smoke 
trouble. A good deal of ingenuity has been 
displayed in the matter of cowls, patent chimney- 
pots and similar remedial devices, but the old 
builders had their own ways. One was to fix 
tapered slates to the top of the chimney. I 
send you a photograph of an example of this 
kind. It is rather an extreme example, as the 
““cut”’ of the slates is generally less acute 
than is here seen. The purpose of all, however, 
is to split up the currents of air, so preventing 
them making a direct blow down the chimney. 
It is a simple expedient, and one that has 
proved itself to be effective—T. M. RimMers. 


” 


HOW DOES THE CUCKOO DEPOSIT 
HER EGG? 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—There has been much correspondence 
in the daily Press recently concerning the method 
of the cuckoo in depositing her eggs. There 
are now many instances on record of warm 
cuckoo eggs being found in nests quite in- 
accessible to a bird of that size; reliable ob- 
servers have actually seen a cuckoo with an 
egg in its beak—yet I read only last week (in 
a well known morning paper) that ‘‘ the cuckoo 
is furnished with an ovipositor that enables 
it to place its egg into quite a small hole, as 
every naturalist knows.”’ I have been a keen 
student of nature and wild life for twenty years, 
but have never Lefore heard such a theory. 
Personally, I hold the opinion that the egg is 
first laid on the ground and placed in the nest 
by the beak ; but it would be a service to science 
if any readers who have actually witnessed the 
procedure would kindly forward you, Sir, their 
accurate observations.—A. ROBINSON. 








THE RECLINING BUDDHA OF PEGU. 
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THE BOX HILL FUND 


R. JOHN DRINKWATER, in a letter enclosing a 
subscription to the Box Hill Fund, published some 
weeks ago in these columns, wrote: ‘“‘’'To preserve 
any piece of English beauty for Englishmen is the 
purest patriotism.” His words have brought, this 
week, a response, which is extraordinarily touching, from an 
“Unemployed Ex-Service Reader in Plymouth Free Public 
Library.” Our reader, who gives no name or other address, 
goes on to express his cordial agreement with Mr. Drinkwater, 
and adds: “I only wish that I was not as described above 
(unemployed), so that I could do more than this to save a bit of 
old England.” It is true patriotism and worthy of a man who 
has fought for England to give something from so slender a 
store. It is especially gratifying to us; for, though small sub- 
scriptions take longer to amount to the required whole and involve 
more effort on the part of those interested in the fund, every 
one of them is a justification of our faith in the need there is to 
save these green slopes to be land for the landless of to-day, 
and for their children’s children. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Drinkwater’s words will find others to echo them, both among 
the wealthy and those who out of a little give what they can. 
Another subscription which comes with a phrase of twelve 
words only and, again, with no name or address, has a peculiar 
interest: ‘‘ From an old lady who in her young days loved 
Box Hill,” writes our contributor. There is something very 
gracious here, something of the spirit of poetry in thus returning 
thanks in the most practical fashion for past favours. If a 
like contribution came from everyone who in youth had climbed 
the steep slopes of Box Hill, had stood breathless on its crest, 
to look down at fields and lanes and towns spread out almost 
map-like beneath and to feel the freshness of the wind upon 
their brows, we should complete the total very quickly. This 
sense of being high above the valleys in the pure rushing courses 
of the upper air is one of the things about Box Hill which appeal 
most keenly to the man or woman who spends days and nights 
in the narrow defiles of the city streets. We are behind no one 
in our admiration of the countryside in winter, when bare 


branches show the grace of every tree according to its tribe ; 
but in summertime the country is a necessity. For this reason 
it is particularly to be desired that the fund should be brought 
quickly to the amount qualifying us to receive the generous sums 
promised conditionally by our Rio de Janeiro reader, the 
Skinners’ Company and others. Our desire is that this summer 
the Londoner, confident that it is his beyond losing, may wander 
there, where, as a poet has written of another hillside, we : 


. . . see the coloured counties, 
And hear the larks so high 
About us in the sky. 





AN AMERICAN LINK WITH BOX HILL. 


S1r,—-Regarding the purchase of Box Hill land for the public, it might 
be of interest to your many American readers, especially those who 
have married into leading English families, to remember that Priscilla 
Mullins, who afterwards married John Alden and who was a Mayflower 
passenger, was a native of Dorking (close to Box Hill). Longfellow, 
as you remember, has immortalised her :n his “‘ Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” She must have known that beauty spot of old England 
well—G. A. TAyYLor. 





= Siig. 
Subscriptions already acknowledged , 5,1 ie 5 0 
The Skinners’ Company nee provided | the total 
is raised) , ba 31 10 Oo 
Mrs. A. Henderson : oe $3 site ba 10 10 oO 
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Messrs. Davies and Sons by £55 26 
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King’s Cross Branch, London County Westminster and 
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Public Library ” or Si Pad a aa o 1 6 
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LAWN 


URING March there have been International contests 

of two kinds at the Covered Courts Club at Dulwich. 

The second was no more “ International”’ than any 

other good class English tournament. The pretentious 

title of ‘‘ Covered Courts Championships of Europe ”’ 

might well go the way of ‘“‘ The World’s Championships on 

Grass ’’—it corresponds far less to the competition suggested. 

Good player that we know Mr. Norton to be, he has done nothing 

to convince us that he is the best player in Europe on covered 

courts by his victory of Saturday, for—as may be gathered 

from the entry list—Continental players showed little disposition 
to dispute it. 

The other contest was what it claimed to be. In the team 
match played on the same courts in the preceding week between 
London and Paris there was none of the fuss and all the fun 
of an international match—the match in which there is the 
sharpest distinction between the competing sides. The play 
was up to the standard promised in the title; there was enough 
rivalry for the matches to be keenly contested and not enough 
for there to be peace conferences fought over formalities. If 
it was inconvenient for a player to meet the opponent assigned 
to him, he had his game against someone else—and no one was 
a penny the worse. 

The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. The young 
Frenchmen won with fifteen points to London’s six, and they were 
all that the better team. The old man was beaten by the boy, 
and he must find consolation in having taught him so efficiently. 
Some of us can remember the days of the teaching—in the ’nineties 
and a little later—at Auteuil. Good English players used to 
cross over for the annual tournament at Easter to show how it 
was done and win a cup or so for their trouble. They were 
quite pleased when such promising lads took a set off them and 
put it about—without perhaps believing in such a reversal 
of the natural order—that a day would come when Jacques 
would be as good as his master. None of them that I remember 
went the length of prophesying that he would be better. Even 
in those days we had little to teach the French about strokes, 
but we had far more ringcraft. What was most noticeable 
in the match at Dulwich was that there was no foundation for 
the common complaint against Englishmen that they are unenter- 
prising. Our men madeas brilliant strokes as the winners, but their 
strokes were less shrewdly co-ordinated, and it was the French- 
man and not the Englishman who was at his best at a crisis. 
In fact, the Frenchmen did very valuable missionary work. 


TENNIS INTERNATIONAL 


MATCHES 


We were disappointed of M. Cochet, who was to have been 
first string for the Paris team, but in different ways M. Borotra 
and M. Lacoste—second and third in the order—showed us 
French methods at their most effective—M. Borotra all fire, 
M. Lacoste all logic. We did not know much about M. Borotra 





grass surface was strange to him—and his game, with its quick 
turning, is only possible where his grip of the ground is instinctive. 
At Dulwich we understood his reputation. Where the 
Macpherson sits is the head of the table and where M. Borotra 
played was the gallery court. It was not, primarily, his 
skill with the racket which was the attraction, it was his 
personality. 

In the days when the Championships drew but a sprinkling 
of spectators champions played very well; but they did not 
attract. To draw the crowd the player must have characteristics 
which the crowd can seize upon, and it is well known at Wimbledon 
that one day there will not be standing room, and that on the 
next—with a better programme—one will find a seat without 
trouble. Some distinctiveness in apparel helps to impress the 
public. Mr. Brookes may have owed something to his cloth 
cap and the angle at which he wore it, Mr. Tilden to his wardrobe 
of coloured jumpers, Mlle. Lenglen to—but for that see ladies’ 
papers passim. M. Borotra has it in his favour that—presum- 
ably to keep the perspiration from his eyes—he plays in a tam-o- 
shanter even on a covered court. But the cap is no more than 
a signal, it is his zest which appeals to the crowd. He was all 
over the court at once, and went on running for the fun of it 
when the ball pitched out. 

M. Lacoste is, we understand, reckoned as likely as not to 
win a match from M. Borotra, but his game is a complete contrast. 
You do not see him run, for the ball comes to him; and you do not 
credit him with strokes—only with having hit through a gap 
which his opponent offered him. What makes his game is his 
length and the leisure it gives him for shaping at the ball. He 
is in no hurry and takes no unnecessary risks, but directly his 
opponent makes it “‘ in-fighting,’’ he is quietly decisive. There 
is such absence of haste and effort in his play that to realise 
that he was hitting hard you have to remember that you saw 
him beat a good volleyer with feet to spare. M. Borotra, 
ebullient and brilliant, is the Frenchman of British fancy; M. 
Lacoste, with his neither too much nor too little, displays that 
propriety for which French artists, and with reason, fancy 
themselves. E. E. M. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


INCREASING ACTIVITY 


HE VISCOUNTESS NORTH- 

CLIFFE has instructed Messrs. Wm. 

Grogan and Boyd to dispose of the 

Crown lease of the palatial Town 

mansion, No. 1, Carlton Gardens. 

Overlooking the grounds of Marl- 
borough House and St. James’s Park, the house 
has yet a most retired and quiet situation. At 
a vast expenditure the house has in recent years 
been lavishly equipped with all the most 
modern conveniences and comforts. There are 
central heating, passenger and service lifts and 
all sorts of contrivances for economising 
domestic labour. The upper floors, approached 
by a noble quadrangular staircase, contain about 
a dozen principal bed and dressing-rooms, and 
a noteworthy point is the luxurious fitting up 
of the many bathrooms. Although he would 
laughingly disclaim personal responsibility for 
the extraordinary perfection and elaboration of 
the bathrooms wherever he had anything to do 
with the equipment of a house, the late Lord 
Northcliffe never failed to perceive how essen- 
tial is an ample provision of bathrooms, and 
that they should be as carefully and liberally 
designed as any other part of a house. The 
reception suite at No. 1, Carlton Gardens is of 
exquisite proportions, and the whole constitutes 
one of the finest Town houses. 


HEMSTED. 

[IN the reign of Henry III Hemsted, near 

Cranbrook, Kent, was held by one Robert, 
who, as was usual in those days, took the place 
name for his surname. There is evidence that 
early in the reign of Edward III a Sussex man, 
James de Echyngham, was owner, and, in the 
reign of Richard II, its owner was Sir Robert 
Belknap, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
He forfeited it to the Crown, and the next 
possessor was William de Guldeford, one of 
whose descendants so pleased Queen Elizabeth, 
when she stayed at the house for a day or two, 
that she created him a baronet. In 1718 Sir 
Robert Guldeford disposed of the estate to 
Sir John Norris, whose eminent services at sea 
had secured for him the rank of Admiral of 
the Fleet and Vice-Admiral of England, and 
the less formal but very meaning nickname of 
“*Foul-weather Jack.” In the year 1780 
Hemsted passed by purchase to Thomas 
Hallett Hodges, and much later to the first 
Earl of Cranbrook. ‘The famous Admiral’s 
monument in the parish church at Benenden 
was the work of Scheemakers, and dated 1750. 
The house, built by the Earlof Cranbrook in 1860, 
and modernised ten years ago, with 2,000 acres, 
is to besoldby Messrs. Knight, Frankand Rutley. 

The Hon. Mrs. Victor Corkran has sold 
Stone Green, Mersham, a Queen Anne residence 
between Ashford and Folkestone, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who are, for 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. de B. Gidley, D.S.O., 
to offer Hoopern House, his Exeter residence. 

Referring to the impending sale of Wyke- 
hurst Park, Mr. Edward Huth’s estate at 
Bolney, one who knows it well and is an 
authority on such matters says: ‘‘ This 
beautiful property, extending to about 1,832 
acres, has been known for many years as one of 
the best managed estates in England. The main 
road from London to Brighton intersects the 
property, and there is included the dignified 
mansion, designed by Barry, standing in a deer 
park (with a herd of deer) of about 200 acres. 
There are four private houses in the village 
and twenty-three farms and small holdings, also 
practically all the picturesque village of Bolney, 
with the shops, Post Office, and fifty model 
cottages. A special feature is the 350 acres of 
finely grown oak timber and 100 acres of 
thriving larch plantations. The estate lies on 
a southern slope, one of the sunniest spots in 
the South of England, with views over the 
South Downs.” 


OVERTHORPE HALL AND POLES. 


N the renowned hunting country of the 
Northants and Oxfordshire border stands 
Overthorpe Hall, near Banbury, a handsome 
stone mansion, in the Elizabethan style, in a 
park of 40 acres, with 12 acres of additional 
land. The estate has just been sold, on behalf 
of the executors of the late Mr. Grazebrook, 
through the agency of Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. Besides hunting with the Bicester, 
Grafton, Heythrop and Warwickshire packs, 
there is golf at Wiggington Heath, four or five 
miles off. A fine range of hunting stables and 
garages for a number of cars should also be 
mentioned. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. announce 
the sale of the home farm at Poles, a holding of 


289 acres, equipped for breeding bloodstock or 
cattle. Many prize-winning shires were bred 
there by the late Mr. H. J. King. This sale 
completes the realisation of the farms on this 
estate, and, of the sixty-three lots offered by 
auction on March roth, there only remain a 
few cottages and a moderate-sized residence 
for sale, with 2 acres, for £1,300. Poles mansion 
still awaits a buyer, and with 148 acres it is 
offered for £15,000. It is a modern house, in 
perfect order and replete with every modern 
convenience. 

Yorkshire property, Carr Head estate, 
Keighley, of 1,765 acres, has just been dealt 
with by Messrs. Parsons, Clark and Bodin, who 
have only half-a-dozen small holdings left to 
treat for privately, totalling less than 250 acres. 
The mansion and park of 56 acres and other 
land, aggregating 1,520 acres, realised approxi- 
mately £52,000. 


WELSH PROPERTIES. 


ELSH industrialists have in the last year 
or two laid out a considerable sum in real 
estate for sanatoria and other purposes, and now 
another purchase is announced, that of Tal-yv- 
Garn, on the outskirts of Llantrissant, in 
Glamorganshire, the buyers being the trustees 
of the South Wales Miners’ Fund. The 
Italian panelling and carving in the mansion are 
said to have cost over £20,000, and the property 
which came under the hammer a few months 
ago should prove a very good investment. 

The Duke of Beaufort has asked Messrs. 
Stephenson and Alexander to offer for sale 
Llangattock Park, Crickhowell, a good house in 
a locality justly appreciated for the woodland 
scenery along the Usk, and of course there are 
fishing rights. 

The last surviving example of a Tudor 
house in Newport, Monmouthshire, Murenger, 
once the residence of Sir Walter Herbert, Lord 
of Newport and Keeper of the Castle, has been 
sold for £10,700. 

Penmaenmawr was the terror of travellers 
to Ireland in early Georgian days. The Great 
Irish Road, from Chester to Holyhead, wound 
perilously round the northern face of the pro- 
montory, little more than a sheep track. On 
one side was a sheer drop to the sea, on the 
other the overhanging boulders. Dr. Johnson 
writes of his anxiety at the thought of entrusting 
himself on Penmaenmawr during his Welsh 
tour. He was relieved to find a new and safer 
road just completed, largely out of funds 
subscribed in Dublin. Newry estate, to be 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, lies 
on the southern slope of the mountain. It 
belongs to Mr. G. W. May-Massey and is at 
Llanfairfechan, overlooking the Menai Straits, 
483 acres. 


DISTINGUISHED PURCHASERS IN 
SURREY. 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD TYR- 

WHITT has purchased Bell Vale House, 
Haslemere, and another bearer of a well known 
name and honours, in the scientific world, the 
famous scientist, Sir William Bragg, has 
bought a delightful old house at Dunsfold, 
designated Watlands. Both these transactions 
were effected through Messrs. C. Bridger and 
Son, and the Hindhead firm has also found 
buyers for Beech Nut, Haslemere; Kingsley 
Mead, Kingsley Green; Ling Cottage and 
Steepways, both in Hindhead ; and the Stone 
House at Grayshott. 

Various properties in the neighbourhood 
of the outer suburbs have changed hands in the 
last few days through Messrs. Maple and Co., 
Limited, among them notably Beau Sejour, 
Hanger Hill, Ealing, which was to have been 
submitted for sale on Mav 8th, and Garston 
House, Kenley, also before the date of auction. 
The firm has also disposed of Ragsden, Farnham 
Royal, a nice old-fashioned house with garage 
and nearly 8 acres, and also, for approximately 
£20,000, of a block of flats in the Campden Hill 
district of Kensington. 

The Burrs, Wallington; Easthorpe, 
Epping, a couple of acres; Binton Barn, near 
Farnham, a modern house and 20 acres; and, 
jointly with Messrs. Nicholas, Fouracre, a 
modern house and 30 acres, at Winchfield, 
have been sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 
The firm opened their office at Hampstead last 
week, and among the local transactions already 
announced is the sale of Glenmore, a residence 
in Heath Drive, between the Heath and 
Finchley Road, which is, by the way, a rough 
description of the situation of their new 
premises, facing the Hampstead ‘“ Tube” 


station. They have put in a very fine new 
plate glass front with double doors. 

he late Sir Edward Holden was for a 
time owner and occupier of The Grange, 
Thorpe, near Chertsey, a well appointed free- 
hold, with grounds of 11 acres, now for sale 
by order of mortgagees, with possession, by 
Messrs. Hussey, Walcott and Co., at the Mart, 
on April 24th. It is understood that the price 
is a very low one, so it may be well to take time 
by the forelock and make a private offer for 
this residence, so handy for London, various 
golf courses and the river. 

Sir Gilbert Scott designed Derwent House, 
near Derby, belonging to Mr. Bemrose, and 
now to be sold by Messrs. Harrods, Limited, 
who have also to offer a house on the Lickey 
Hills, the work of the late Frank Osborne, 
F.R.I.B.A., with 17 acres, on the Warwick and 
Worcester border. 


APPLECROSS DEER FOREST. 


"THE renowned deer forest of Applecross, 
Ross-shire, one of the finest in Scotland, 
some 75,000 acres, in the market on behalf of 
Lord Middleton’s executors, is offered for sale 
by Messrs. J. Watson Lyall and Co., Limited. 
Applecross was formerly part of an even more 
extensive domain, for the Duke of Leeds, 
who sold it to Lord Middleton in the year 1683, 
owned 160,000 acres in that district at that time. 
The mansion overlooks Applecross Bay, an 
inlet affording a good anchorage for yachts, 
and there are salmon and trout fishing in the river 
of Applecross. Feeding and shelter being 
ample, the forest yields seventy to eighty stags 
in a fair season. Grouse and other game are 
abundant. ‘The woodlands are chiefly Scots 
fir and larch. The late Lord Middleton bred 
Highland cattle at the home farm. The scenery 
of this part of Ross-shire is very grand. 
GREY WALLS, GULLANE. 
GREY WALLS, Gullane, adjoins the Muir- 
field golf links, the home of the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers. It was 
created in 1901 by Sir Edwin Lutyens for the 
late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, and gets its name 
from the rough-hewn grey stone of which it is 
built and the grey Dutch pantiles forming the 
roof. Sir Lawrence Weaver says “‘ if one seeks 
to define the quality that most penetrates 
Grey Walls, it would seem to be rhythm.” 
There is, of course, no straining after effect, 
but great originality is expressed in a most 
natural and easy manner, a feature being 
the way in which the outbuildings and garden 
walls all form part of a complete whole. When 
Mr. Lyttelton left for Wittersham he sold 
Grey Walls to the late Mr. William James. 
As a golfer’s home it is ideal, and it is close 
to the sea. A special article on the house 
appeared in Country LiFe of September gth, 
1911. It is for sale by Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson for Mrs. Brinton, for £12,000. 


DEVELOPING LANDED ESTATES. 


APRIL 26TH has been selected as the date for 

the auction of Upwood Gorse, Caterham, 
with 13 acres, by order of Mr. W. R. Herring, 
M.Inst. C.E., by Messrs. Buckland and Sons, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners, and on the same occasion Langtoft, 
Farnham Royal, near the links at Burnham and 
Stoke Poges, with about an acre, is to be sub- 
mitted. The Windsor firm has also a Scottish 
estate, two miles from the Dunkeld golf links, 
and another Perthshire property to deal with, 
as specified in these columns (March 17th 
issue, page xxi). Messrs. Duncan B. Grey and 
Partners will, on April 7th, at Caterham, offer 
the building estate known as Harestone, Cater- 
ham. It consists of the mansion and over 
seventy lots of building land, practically 
adjoining Caterham station. At a date to be 
announced they will sell a building estate of 
60 acres at Orpington, close to the station, and 
formerly in the occupation of the Orpington 
Golf Club. They are about to announce the 
sale of an estate on the south side of London. 
It will be developed. ‘‘ Our surveys provide 
for two polo grounds, a 9-hole and an 18-hole 
golf course and forty hard and grass tennis 
courts. The mansion will be converted into 
a club house. The fringe of the estate will be 
left for development, and no house of a less 
value than £5,000 will be allowed, and each must 
have at least 5 acres.” 

The extensive 


estate of Wentworth, 


Virginia Water, formerly owned by Field- 
Marshal de Cabrera, and the Countess de 
Cabrera is, according to a local report, to be 
cut up for residential development. 
of Wentworth is 1,700 acres. 


The area 
ARBITER. 
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EFORE going on to say something more about the 
restoration of this house, it may be as well to note that 
“Nether ” is the old word for ‘ Lower.” There are 

three Lypiatts. First, there is Lypiatt Park, a few 

miles to the east of Stroud, the house where the Gun- 
powder Plot is said to have been concocted. Then, a short 
distance south, is Middle Lypiatt ; and still further to the south 
comes Lower or Nether Lypiatt, though this word “‘ Lower ”’ 
is relative only, seeing that the place is 7ooft. above sea level. 
A manor house has occupied the site from the fourteenth 
century. The record commences in 1304 with William de 
Reom (a variant of the spelling which finally settled as Freame). 
The property descended lineally through twelve generations to 
Thomas Freame, a seventeenth-century owner, the last male 
of the line. He left three daughters as co-heiresses, between 
whom the large Freame possessions in Lypiatt, Brimscombe, 
Thrupp and Stroud were divided. The second daughter carried 
with her the portion whereon the old house stood, and on 
her marriage with Thomas Chamberlayne, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, it passed into that family. Thomas 
Chamberlayne died without surviving male issue, but a daughter 
married Judge Coxe, who it was that rebuilt the house as we 
see it to-day. It remained in the Coxe family for several 
generations, until its direct male line became extinct, and the 
heiress of Charles Westley Coxe took it by marriage in 1789 
to the Gordons of Auchendolly. A daughter was the sole issue 
of this marriage, and she inherited the immense annexed Gordon 
and Coxe patrimony, including two Scottish, one Dorset and 
three Gloucestershire estates, among the last named being 











FRONT ENTRANCE STEPS AND PORCH. 


Nether Lypiatt. She died unmarried in 1884, having given 
the estate to the family of Sheppard, descendants of the some- 
time owners of Minchinhampton and Avening, and builders 
of Gatcombe Park. It soon afterwards became mortgaged, 
and about the time when the war commenced the surviving 
mortgagees sold it to Mr. A. W. Stanton, who resold it to 
Mr. Corbett W. Woodall, the present owner. 

Who the architect of the existing house was I have been 
unable to trace, but it is clearly the work of a capable designer. 
There is a good deal of individuality and character in its detailing, 
particularly in the porch, the window architraves and the 
cornice, the lowest member of which takes the form of a cove 
that sweeps up boldly from the wall face. 

The house is an exact square, with two outbuildings pro- 
jecting to the south. These low buildings are puzzling, and 
it would seem that the architect intended similar buildings to 
the north. Although evidently of the same date as the house, 
they must have been afterthoughts, as the connection with the 
main building is weak and unhappy. ‘To get complete symmetry 
from the west, the forecourt wall has been carried out to match 
these outbuildings in length and height ; but there is no evidence 
of a roof. Possibly,it was thought that the house looked too 
gaunt when built, and these outbuildings were added to reduce 
the effect from the south. On this side of the house is a formal 
garden with a central path leading down between grass plots 
framed in by cut yew hedges, and a fine sycamore as focal 
point at the end of a newly planted avenue of limes. 

On the east front is a feature that calls for a word of 
comment. It is the first-floor window, or what is a window 
to-day. There is no evidence of steps having been built here, 
Copyright. STAIRCASE. Col.” but one cannot help feeling that this was the original purpose, 
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and it would be an addition to the 
house if such steps were provided, 
as they would lead down conveni- 
ently from the drawing-room to the 
garden on this side of the house. 

The principal rooms were dealt 
with in the first article, and passing 
reference was made to the staircase. 
An illustration of it is now given, 
taken from the lower flight and 
looking up to the first-floor landing, 
which is marked by an alcove treat- 
ment. ‘This staircase is a very good 
piece of work, all in chestnut. It 
suffered considerably when the 
house was used as a farmhouse, but 
its -olidity was proof even against 
this rough usage. 

All the rooms except the 
drawing-room have their original 
bolection moulded panelling and 
stone fireplaces, although, unfortu- 
nately, the tapestry which occupied 
a space in each has been removed : 
some of it, as was stated in the first 
article, being now in the Gloucester 
Museum. ‘The effect of the panel- 
ling is well seen in the view here 
given of the study, which opens off 
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the first-floor landing. The woodwork is now 
restored to its old tone, but when taken in 
hand it was found painted a virulent pink ! 

An even more striking example of what 
was and what is may be seen in the smaller 
dining-room, on the floor below. The accom- 
panying illustration shows what a delightful 
example of old panelling this possesses. 
There is Elizabethan oak scratch panelling 
on three sides, with walnut panelling on the 
fourth. This had been covered with six coats 
of paper and one of canvas. The principal 
bedrooms in the house were panelled, too, 
without a doubt, and a goodly portion re- 
mains. Where the panelling is missing, suit- 
able damask covering has been put in place. 

The work of restoration (which was 
carried out by Mr. Morley Horder in con- 
junction with his partner, Mr. Briant A. 
Poulter) included also the provision of such 
modern things as bathrooms—conveniences 
unknown at the time Nether Lypiatt was 
built. On the second floor the two principal 
bedrooms have each a dressing-room and 
bathroom en suite. 

Thus the old house comes into a new 
life, fashioned to accord with the needs of 
our own day. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


MORE POWER TO THE LIFEBOATMAN’S ELBOW. 


as OUNTRY LIFE”’ has enjoyed the high honour of 
conducting, on behalf of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, the final tests of the new line-throwing 
gun designed by the B.S.A. Company, very naturally 
under the inspiration and guidance of the world’s 
premier life-saving organisation. Newspaper accounts picture 
the gallant launching of the lifeboat, the waves that buffet the 
first stage of the journey; but there, as a rule, the observer’s 
story must end. Approach down-wind to the stricken vessel, 





THE LIFE-SAVING LINE UNDER TEST AT THE ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE” 
SHOOTING GROUND. 


grounded on a lee shore, swept by seas, perhaps on the verge of 
breaking up; these things we can only picture by imagination 
and hearsay. Perhaps the gallant saviour puts out an anchor 
and drifts down upon the wreck, approaching as closely as the 
necessity to avoid crashing into her sides permits, a lead-weighted 
cane with lanyard attached being the sole means of establishing 
a bridge across the gulf. Early in the winter a lifeboat so acting 
was carried by a wave right over the vessel, the piteous condition 
of twenty-four men who had taken refuge in the wireless room 
having prompted a dangerously near approach. It was all to 
no avail; for, although the men were ultimately saved, they 
remained prisoners in this cramped space for forty-eight hours. 
Think what it means. Only a few weeks ago three lives were lost 
which, in all probability, would have been saved had the extensive 
radius of the line-throwing gun been available. In our tests 
there was only one comparative failure, the distances for the more 
poweriul cartridge being 72}yds., 71}yds., 64yds. and 66yds., 
and for the less powerful, 58yds., 37yds. (line entangled), and 
61yds. The line, contained in a drum encircling the barrel of the 
gun, is like a big ball of twine, the projectile being a heavy rod 
of peculiar formation. The rod, without the line, travels 130yds., 
hence, in view of the retardation, all possible ingenuity must be 
expended in arranging an easy flow of line. Recoil is the bug- 
bear, but I am pleased to be able to record, as the result of firing 
the majority of the above rounds from 
the shoulder, that it could hardly suffice 
to make the average schoolboy gun-shy. 


SKINNERS’ SCHOOL, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 


Perhaps the pleasantest feature of 
my work for Country LIFE is com- 
prised in the visits to public schools for 
the purpose of keeping touch with the 
problems of their work in miniature 
rifle practice. We need never fear for 
the continuance of skill in this branch 
of military exercise so long as head- 
masters offer all possible encouragement 
to their O.T.C. unit, so long as there is 
always one of the masters willing to devote himself life and 
soul to its maintenance, and, finally, so long as its members find 
in range practice an agreeable and stimulating test of skill and 
nerve power. At Skinners’ School, Tunbridge Wells, all these 
essentials are amply in evidence. The officer commanding, 
Captain A. M. Pitkin, is as keen as mustard, his latest pride 
being a headquarters and orderly room where business is trans- 
acted and the alert members of the corps foregather to receive 
instruction and indulge in messroom recreations. The range is a 
recently installed home-made structure, situated at the foot 
of the slope arising from levelling operations applied to the 
playing field. Formerly, the gymnasium was used, but as this 


has restricted the distance to 2oyds., it is now only kept going for 
the elementary instruction of junior members of the corps and 
for evening practice by the elders. The very simplicity of the 
new structure, coupled with its effectiveness, makes a strong 
appeal ; since herein lies entirely worthy machinery for implanting 
those essences of rifle shooting, the absence of which some quarter- 
century ago stimulated Lord Roberts’ awakening appeal. The 
total is a great tribute to the .22 cartridge; for, truly, it isa case 
of the less including the greater. The rifles in use were, I found, 
punctiliously looked after by Sergeant-major Mankelow, whose 
pains would seem to justify somewhat earlier renewal of the 
decrepits. However, the shooting was good, but, I imagine, 
not quite on a par with the quality of skill exercised. This 
school is fortunate in having a Service rifle range available so 
near as Southbrough. 


TRADE MATTERS. 


Messrs. Greener have written to remind me that the second 
prize in the Grand Prix competition at Monte Carlo, which was 
won by Chevalier Adolfo Cuomo, adds another to the long series 
of tributes to their skill in gun boring. The very few who possess 
original reports of the early Field gun trials realise full well that 
this firm’s specialist knowledge of choke boring goes back to 
the actual first gun which demonstrated its powers. Though 
coming later into the arena, I can remember stories concerning 
a particular Greener’s gun which was in use at the Schultze 
Company’s factory range at Eyeworth in the New Forest. This 
gun was a true champion, and I remember seeing a series of 
patterns which it made on a certain occasion, when I had driven 
over to this interesting works from a friend’s house in the vicinity. 
Mr. Griffith who was then alive, conducted the test; but one 
could not escape the conclusion that in his mind, at least, the 
major share of the credit belonged to the powder. Anyhow, 
it was a wonderful gun, and I would much like to know what 
became of it eventually. Another firm, Messrs. Cogswell 
and Harrison, have drawn my attention to their new list of 
gun prices, from which it appears that the Victor Ejector, a 
gun constructed on best side-lock principles, is now offered 
at 100 guineas ; the Tower model, already noted in these columns 
as a price-feat in post-war guns, stands at 7o guineas. The 
Crown gun, another side-lock model, at 45 guineas, is actually 
quoted within 5 guineas of the pre-war cost ; while another of 
slightly lower grade cuts the difference still finer, The moral 
is, not that pre-war profits were high, but rather that owners 
of established businesses would sooner cut their margins to the 
disappearing point than see their organisations lose life for want 
of occupation. So worthy an ambition should stimulate patron- 
age from those who are in a position to help keep the home fires 
burning. 


RE .440 BORES. 


“Old Bird” writes: ‘“‘ Your remarks on the utility of the 
.410 bore for the casual stroll in the off season and for killing of 
vermin are most instructive. Some years ago I managed to get 
a real beauty by Greener ; but, as one often does, I exchanged it 
for another weapon, and much regret it now. I have just been 
trying a single .410 by an American firm: it has a 28in. choke 
barrel, is bored for the long 2} case, top lever, and an ejector. 
My experience has not been what I hoped, for I found that it 
ejects an unfired cartridge, and when fired the case was jammed 
tightly into the barrel, and the ejector would not work. This 





THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS SCHOOL RANGE, 


was most disconcerting; but, apart from these mishaps, I find 
that the single barrel is hard to align with, so I naturally wish to 
try and get a double small-bore of some English maker. It 
would be interesting to know what sort of gun your correspondent 
‘Fleur de Lys’ used for woodpigeons, though I think that 
sporting bird is worth more powder and shot and at least a decent 
death. I think, Sir, your idea of a cheap 28-bore cartridge loaded 
by Messrs. Nobel to suit a gun built so as to give a nice open 
pattern would be excellent. I am sure some of our English 
gunmakers would be ready to build one to your specification, 
and may it be open-bored and not more expensive than the 
BVA. 12's." 
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STIDELIGHTS 


R. H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD may at once be 

congratulated on a great achievement. In_ these 

days of accumulated ornithological literature it is a 

rare pleasure to come upon so fresh and interesting 

a book as he has written. In one way we cannot 
wonder at it, as he has had a very special advantage in addition 
to his own great capacity. In a foreword to the book Dr. 
W. Eagle Clarke describes Mr. Knight Horsfield as his “‘ oldest 
bird friend.” The two began to “study birds together as 
schoolboys as far back as the year 1869, and have been 
companions on many delightful rambles in search of bird-lore, 
down to recent times.” To have Dr. Eagle Clarke as a friend 
is a great privilege indeed. In a book such as this the interest 
is not that of a continued story, but of a variety of things taken 
up and discussed, with examples drawn from the author’s long 
study and experience. We can best give some idea of the book 
by a few notes on one or two of his themes. The altitude at 
which migrating birds fly is one of those subjects that were 
cleared up during the war. Gatke believed that the migrants 
fly at a normal height of 20,o0oft. He wrote before the matter 
had received scientific investigation. These immense altitudes 
have not been found to hold good. Humboldt had previously 
stated that the flight of the condor in the Andes was at least 
20,000ft. above the level of the sea. 

Colonel Meinertzhagen, who is an expert on the use of 
anti-aircraft appliances, made observations near Montreuil in 
North-east France by means of theodolites on a 1,420 base 
with small balloons. He found that testing the speed of birds 
was excellent practice for the anti-aircraft men. Gatke’s 
assertion that birds attained a largely increased velocity by 
travelling in the upper layers of the atmosphere he discounted 
at once. As birds go upward the air becomes more rarefied, 
so that they experience the same difficulty as a man would if he 
tried to swim in froth. The truth about altitude seems to be that 
small birds such as wagtails, swallows and meadow pipits, cross 
the sea at a height ranging from 2oft. to 150ft. ; while sandpipers, 
plovers, ducks and other high-flying birds rarely exceed 8,oooft. 
The miles per hour range between 20 and 37 by the smaller 
passeres to from 40 to 51 by the waders. A curious fact is that 
the swift can do its 68 miles per hour, while the swallow at its 
best does not attain to 4o. 

In one matter we were disappointed, and this was in the 
discussion on occult senses in birds. Some little time ago 
a discussion was started in the pages of Country Lire in regard 
to the sense of smell in birds. It seems to be generally agreed 
that birds have no sense of smell. The proof put forward, 
however, does not seem to be absolutely satisfactory ; it is always 
difficult to prove a negative. What we had in mind was the 
ability of ordinary poultry to select from two or three dishes 
of food the one which has little bits of meat concealed under 
a mash. If the birds do not scent the meat, how do they find 
it, and how does a chicken distinguish between a dainty and 
ordinary food? That it does distinguish we have no doubt, 
and the inference is, though it is made without a feeling of 
certainty, that the sense of smell comes into operation. It 
certainly would be interesting to carry this discussion a little 
further. Mr. Knight Horsfield touches on the manner in which 
vultures discover hidden carcases at incredible distances. No 
answer is forthcoming, but the occult is often found to be 
absolutely real when scientifically investigated. This we say in 
spite of so good an ornithologist as Mr. J. H. Gurney, who 
says that a belief is gaining ground that “ there exists in birds 
an occult power which may be denominated a food-finding 
sense, separate from and additional to the five senses commonly 
recognised.”” Mr. Horsfield says that the theory of an additional 
sense or senses would also account for the extraordinary way 
in which flocks of birds wheel in perfect unison. Perhaps if 
instantaneous photography could be developed to such a degree 
that snapshots could be taken of flights of starlings, for example, 
it might be possible to discover that there is some kind of direc- 
tion among the flying birds that can be explained much more 
simply. Many animals have a way of following their leader 
which often, when apparently absurd, is open to a reasonable 
explanation. For instance, if you put a rope in front of a flock 
of travelling sheep the first that comes to it jumps over and 
those that follow jump also when they come up to the obstacle. 
It is generally thought that the sheep are following an ancient 
instinct. They mistake the rope for a serpent, between which 
and them there is an antipathy comparable to that between 
a dog and a bullock. In crossing a fence one has observed, 
however, that if the first sheep in jumping happens to knock 
down the rail or other obstacle, the others all jump just as though 
it remained, which seems to be a case of blind instinct. 


April 7th, 1923. 


ON BIRDS 


A very interesting chapter is written on the Birds of the Bible. 
The bird-catcher’s art appears to be one of the oldest, as thers 
are seven Hebrew words for different kinds of bird snares 
The prophets, leaders and seers who wrote the Bible belonged 
to an outdoor race of men, and their references to the birds 
are in many cases beautiful and poetic. In no literature has 
the coming of spring been described so simply and so beautifully 
as in the lines from the Song of Solomon : 


For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come. 


And the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 


In an interesting chapter on the mating of birds it is pointed 
out that birds have a higher civilisation than mammals. The 
male quadruped has very little sense of parental duty. Indeed, 
the instinct of the female is, in many cases, to hide her offspring 
lest her mate should devour them. The familiar instance is 
the doe rabbit, which digs out a slender little pit to have her 
young in, so that the buck may be saved from the crime of 
infanticide. There are many unsolved questions in regard 
to the mating of birds, of which one of the commonest is the 
difference between the cock partridge and the cock pheasant. 
The cock pheasant is a very Lothario, while the partridge is 
a model parent which will stand up and even endanger his life 
for the chicks and his mate. Why in one species of birds, 
such as the bullfinch, there should be a life union, and in another 


only an annual engagement, is another puzzle which might be 
studied with profit. 


__ We imagine that the reader who has gone so far with us 
will by this time recognise that Sidelights on Birds (Heath 


Cranton) is one of the most varied and interesting books of 
its kind. 


Earlham, by Percy Lubbock. (Cape, 10s 6d.) 

IT is tempting, though perhaps unfair, to compare Mr. Lubbock’s 
recent book of criticism, ‘‘ The Craft of Fiction,” with his still more 
recent book of memory, Earlham. ‘The unfairness consists, of course, 
in comparing two things with such widely different aims ; the tempta- 
tion lies in the opportunity to observe what happens to a man when 
he is keenly interested in his subject (whatever it may be), and what 
further happens to him when his subject is one that not only interests 
but impassions him. In these two books the same mind is quite recog- 
nisably at work, a mind sensitive, acute, analytical, subtle, a mind 
able to seize extraordinarily fine shades of meaning and to impart them 
by means of a style admirably lucid and flexible. But when all this 
has been said of both books, how great remains the difference between 
the book over which Mr. Lubbock was in complete control and this 
other in which he is constantly liable to what he happily calls “ the 
assault of memory,”’ and in which, because of that, passion plays its 
incalculable, heavenly part. Mr. Lubbock never lets himself be over- 
whelmed in that assault, never grows sentimental or garrulous; but 
on every page we feel with him the vivifying shock of those “ strong 
and manifold ’’ encounters with the delightful memories of summer 
holidays spent in his childhood at the old Norfolk Hall of Earlham. 
The result is a book of such sweetness and light that it has to be read 
to be believed. ‘‘ Who shall say what a child will remember and what 
forget ?”’ apologises Mr. Lubbock at one point. And “ Who shall 
care,” we return joyously,‘ when remembering and forgetting combine 
to make a book like this book?” For (to quote him again, from 
another context) “‘ an incident has no value in itself, it is exactly as 
interesting as the artist can make it.”’ And Mr. Lubbock can make 
the most trivial incident of enthralling interest. Yet we feel a curious, 
jealous reluctance to give proof of it. A score of passages are marked, 
but are rejected because, isolated, they lose too much, and this is 
a book of which we cannot bear that anything should be lost ; it is an 
entity, and a beautiful one. The essence of it simply escapes through 
any quotation as through a bucket without a bottom. But is there 
anyone who loves old houses, gardens, childhood ?—who loves the 
dancing sprites of humour, irony, tenderness in a book ?—who loves 
a very perfection of literary craftsmanship ? Let all these be assured 
that on no account whatever must they miss Earlham. Vi. 


Essays and Memorials, by John W. Simpson. 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


PAST presidents of the Royal Institute of British Architects rarely 
burst forth in such a foreign medium as words ; if they do, their books 
are in the nature of technical treatises. All the more delightful, there- 
fore, is Mr. Simpson’s little book of half-a-dozen essays, less a bursting 
forth than the carefully wrought products of a scholar. For not only 
is Mr. Simpson a ripe architectural scholar, fertile in aphorism and 
wise in epigram, but he is widely read, something of a bibliophile, and 
possessor of more than a sense of style. The first essay, ‘‘ In the house 
of the Interpreter,’ deals very charmingly with the part played by the 
Colberts, pére et fils, in the building of Versailles. ‘‘ Architectural 
principles in Engineering,” and the last piece, both reprinted addresses, 
are particularly suggestive fragments, broadly didactic and informed by 
wide practical experience. To our mind, they should be read by all young 
architects and by all who look on architecture as an art and not only 
an applied science. In the latter essay Mr. Simpson wonders whether 
the specialised education of this age is really a good thing. Assuredly, 
from the point of view of letters it is not—for the author’s wide attain- 
ments have produced an unusual and most commendable little volume. 


(The Architectural 


(Other reviews of recent books will be found on page Ixxviii.) 
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From a print in the collection of Mr, Basil Dighton, of Savile Row, W 
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